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CHAPTER L 

GWEN EVANa 

Many a tourist has stood to contemplate the pretty 

mill of A , which can be seen, peeping through 

elms and poplars, from the village, and it forms one of 
the most pleasing features in the landscape from one 
side of the vaUey. It stands at the foot of a wooded 
hill, and the water which turns the wheel rushes down 
from the bed of mountains in its rear, having passed 
through many rugged defiles — ^many sweet spots, w^here 
the most varied mosses carpet the mountain hollows — 
and, finally, it finds its wild career checked by man, 
and its stream made subservient to his use. The 
miller's cottage commands as lovely a scene as ctt well 
be imagined : a winding river, meadows adorned with 
clumps of trees and grazed by cattle or sheep, a neat 
village, built of stone, and thQ whole bounded by lofty 
mountains. Such is the view from the miU. The cot- 

A 
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tage adjoining the mill is built with considerable taste — 
a former proprietor having taken much pleasure in 
rural architecture — and has pointed stone windows, 
the whole building being composed of the gray stone 
of the country, hewn with no common care. But the 
inmates of this sweetly situated habitation, at the time 
my story comm^oes, had done notJiing to adorn their 
cottage-home. No flowering creeper was on the walls ; 
no fence railed oflf the piece of waste ground at the 
side, where a neat garden might have smiled ; and 
although the house was clean and orderly vnthin, all 
outside wore an air of desolation. The family con- 
sisted of three individuals — ^the miller, his wife, and 
their daughter. The miller (who conducted the busi- 
ness for the owner) had grown up to man's estate, had 
married, had worked ha^ d, and endured many vicissi- 
tudes, with scarcely more enjoyment or more thought 
than tbe horse which daily bore its load of meal from 
his door. Not that he was naturally defici^it in mental 
or personal qualities. A fine-looking man, with a pre* 
possessing countenance, few surpassed him in appear- 
ance when, on a Sunday or at a fair, he appeared in 
his best blue coat and brass buttons, his gay waistcoat, 
and broad-brimmed hat ; and there lay hidden in his 
heart qualities which, under favourable circumstances;, 
wouU have rendered him an intelligent and honourable 
member of society. But these qualities had never been 
called forth. His immortal soul, created for the 
happy and ennobling service of its Maker, and to re- 
deem which from sin and Satan Christ had died, had 
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been allowed to grovel in the mire and to feed on 
husks. His body was redundant in health and energy, 
but his SQvi was dead and dark. 

He had arrived at middle life, and the blessed pages 
of the Bible were a blank to him ! It is true, he could 
read a little, but a veil was upon his heart, and when 
he was tempted to sin, no warning text from the Book 
of Life stopped him in his career ; when he was sad, no 
comforting promise of Christ rejoiced his heart ; when 
he was kept at home by sickness or accident, no happy 
hour of meditation on the glorious realities of the 
gospel could he enjoy; when he saw his friends and 
neighbours carried to the grave, he felt the mournful 
void they left behind — ^he felt a dark, melancholy 
doubt as to their destination, but the cheering words, 
"Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord," excited 
no desire in his mind to be of those blessed ones ; on 
the. contrary, they were lost and swallowed up in the 
sad thought, "Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust f and he cast off the reflection as an intolerable 
burden. 

Yet the miller was not openly immoral He was 
sober and steady in his habits, and every Sunday he 
was to be seen, once a day, in the Parish Church ; but, 
alas ! no blessing attended the ministry in that church ! 
The empty pews attested the unsatisfactory nalure of 
tie teaching there. Almost all the former congrega- 
tion had gone over to the dissenting community, and 
the few that remained clung to the form of their 
fathers, partly from pride, and partly from habit. The 
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rector of this parish had been called to preside over 
a large district; and how did he fulfil this heavy 
responsibility ? He was a farmer, a sportsman, a gar- 
dener, a man of pleasure, anything but the pastor of 
his poor flock But worse than all this, he frequently 
indulged in excesses which degraded all that might 
remain of dignity in his character, and rendered him 
on a par with the most dissolute of his flock. He 
drank, at times, to a degree which quite unfitted him 
for rational thought although not for action, and all his 
parishioners were aware of this foul blot in his life. 
Thus everything was in disorder. He baptized the 
infant without a thought that he was marking the 
blessed sign of the cross on a creature designed to live 
on Christ, learn of Christ, walk with Christ, be for ever 
with Christ ; and the beautiful baptismal service was 
hurried over without one solemn or tender feeling 
being awakened in his heart. When the bishop of the 
diocese held his "confirmation" in this secluded dis- 
trict, the young creatures who had been thus carelessly 
baptized into Christ's outward Church, were allowed by 
the rector to rush heedlessly into the full and serious 
responsibility of those baptismal vows with no previous 
preparation except the answering by rote a few formal 
questions ; and whilst the bishop laid his hands upon 
their youthful heads, and called upon the Lord to 
defend His children with His heavenly grace, that they 
might continue His for ever, and daily increase in His 
Holy Spirit, until they come into His everlasting king- 
dom — ^beautiful and solemn words of our confirmation 
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Service — the wolf was about the fold, ready to make a 
prey of those sheep who were to be left without a shep- 
herd. They went forth from the church confirmed — 
in what ? Alas ! in ignorance and false peace, without 
a guide to shew them their danger, or a monitor to 
awaken them from their fearful sleep. 

In that village church, on the great festivals, which 
all, even her nominal members, profess to commemo- 
rate, it would have saddened the heart of the true 
Christian to see his Lord's table so slighted, the 
emblems of His precious death so recklessly admi- 
nistered. No sweet young faces were raised in meek, 
holy love, to receive that consecrated bread and wine ; 
no youthful forms knelt there to offer up their hearts, 
as all they could give in return to the Saviour who 
had suffered so much to redeem them from the power 
and penalties of sin. Three or four old people might 
be seen there; but even their communion was far 
from that feeding spiritually on the body and blood 
of Christ, which makes the soul grow in strength 
and meetness for glory. Marriage was contracted 
without any blessing sought, beyond the hurried 
benediction of the rector ; and, consequently, the day 
usually terminated in meetings where intemperance 
and ungodliness prevailed to a sad extent. And, 
when his people were sick or dying, where was their 
pastor? Out shooting, — in his corn-field, or in his 
garden ; and the restless sufferer, uncheered by a word 
from the precious gospel, a word of that Saviour who 
died for every creature — unwarned by one hint of the 
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urgent need of fleeing from the wrath to come, and 
looking up to Him, whose "blood cleanseth from all 
sin" — ^the poor sufferer, I repeat, has been left a 
helpless prq^ to the last great enemy, death — death 
with his sting, even sin, in all its f earfdl power ! 

Such was the rector, under whose nominal guidance 
the miller had lived for so many years; and oh, 
what a fearful reckoning must such a pastor render 
to the Chief Shepherd when He shall appear, to ask 
an account of the priceless gems — ^the living souls 
committed to that pastor's care, to be safely guided 
into the heavenly fold I 

Can we wonder that the miller's sense of right 
and wrong was dark and confused ? Can we wonder 
that he shoidd see no beauty in truth, and no de- 
formity in falsehood ? He was sober, not on principle, 
but because he had no taste for drinking. He was 
industrious, because it was naturally his disposition to 
be so ; but the ready lie was in his right hand, when 
it suited his purpose, without a thought of shame, 
and his own interest was ever uppermost in his 
mind, regardless of honesty or the iJl-seeing eye of 
Ood. His master was rich and indolent^ and lived 
in a distant parish; consequently, whilst the books 
were properly kept, the money paid duly into his 
accounts, and the business carried on with tolerable 
regularity, he was satisfied, and left all business 
transactions to the miller. The consequence wai^ 
that the miller found his advantage in buying 
damaged com and meal at a cheap rate, mixing 
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it with what was good, and selling it at the high 
price which appeared in the books for his master^s 
inspection; and as most of the wheat consumed 
here is brought from one of the great seaports in 
England, this circumstance afforded great facilities 
for his iniquitous transactions. The population of 
the district is composed of the labouring classes, 
with few exceptions, and to these few he took care 
to supply the best flour; but when the poor man 
sent for the meal, which was to strengthen and sustain 
him (bread or oat-cake being almost his only food), 
when he offered the hard earnings of his weekly toil 
for wholesome nourishment, he received, at an ex- 
orbitant charge, an article so inferior as to be often 
unwholesome as well as unpalatable, and no resident 
landlord was there to see him righted and protected. 
The money of ike poor — ^these are affecting words; 
and the man must be dead to all generous feeling 
who can take it from the honest labourer, and gire 
him, in return, what he knows to be an unfair ex- 
change for the wages of his toil Yet the miller^ 
although thus simk in sordid avarice and falsehood, 
possessed one feeling, which was strong in proportion 
to the general apathy of his character — ^this was love 
for his daughter. The mother was an ill-tempered, 
common-minded woman, but Gwen had been a joyous, 
lovely child, and was growing up into fair woman- 
hood, and for her sake the mistaken father toiled, 
cheated, planned, and yet prospered not with his 
gains, which seemed to melt away as fast as they 
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were handled He loved his child, but with what 
sort of love ? The colt which gambolled in the field 
was scarcely more untutored or more unrestrained 
than was Gwen; and although, from an infant, to 
see her in grief was unbearable to her parents, yet 
they never reflected that they were letting her slide 
down the stream which flows into an abyss of ever- 
lasting misery without an eflfort to save her. Her 
wish was a law to her foolish father ; and although 
sometimes that most fearful thing, a quarrel between 
mother and daughter, was carried on in loud and 
angry tones, Gwen was sure to have her own way in 
the end. 

And thus she had grown up to the age of sixteen 
years ; and it was a sad sight to contemplate — a young 
creature, of much personal attraction and untamed 
spirits, launched into life, without one principle to 
restrain her, or one guard against the temptations of 
the world without and the natural heart within. 
But the infinite mercy of God kept her from de- 
struction. Her earthly parents neglected her, her 
spiritual pastor left her to the assaults of the enemy, 
"no man cared for her soul;" but her Maker, her 
Bedeemer, saw her destitute state, and threw around 
her His protecting care. 

Gwen had attended the village school for four 
years. She first went there when she was ten years 
old, and went because it was her pleasure to do so, 
and because other children went, and she preferred 
their companionship to the weary hours at homa 
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Her parents would not have presumed to contradict 
her inclinations on this or any other point. And 
what had she learned at this school ? 

The school-house was a solid stone building, neatly 
finished, and commanding a prospect of almost un- 
rivalled beauty; but its outward appearance proved 
that no one cared for it or overlooked it. No monthly 
rose climbed up the walls and peeped in at the 
windows ; no little garden of gay flowers adorned the 
master's house adjoining: there it stood, cold and 
naked, from year to year, and none but absolutely 
needful repairs were attended to. The interior was 
neat and clean, but scantily furnished with books; 
however, the blessed Bible was not wanting, and with 
that alone what might not have been done ? 

The schoolmaster was well qualified to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, &c., and his wife was a tolerable 
needlewoman ; but when the master looked at the vast 
assemblage of children who thronged to the school, it 
might have discouraged a more able teacher than he 
was to encoimter the task of bringing so many young 
and wild creatures into order without any assistance ; — 
I say without assistance, because the great poverty of 
the parents obliged them to take away their children 
just at the age when they might have been useful as 
monitors. He did his best. He arranged the classes, 
and placed a little teacher in each ; but no sooner had 
he quitted one, than it joined all the others in confusio^ 
and noise. The minister of the parish was never seen 
there, supporting the master by his presence, giving 
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him authority and consequence, and, above all, impart- 
ing life and spirit to the instruction conveyed. No 
voluntary teacher ever entered that schoolroom^ and 
excepting the oflScial inspection, which took place perio- 
dically, no superintendence or care was bestowed on this 
little vineyard. When Gwen first arrived, she was 
placed in a class of little innocents, who only wanted 
judicious training to render them as docile as they were 
lovely and intelligent, for the Welsh children are pecur 
liarly attractite and beautiful; and it was affecting to 
hear these young creatures, on a Sunday morning, 
answering the questions addressed to them, in the 
formal words which they had learned by rote, and re- 
peating the name of Jesus^ Jesus, who loved them, and 
whose eye was upon them, without the least reverence 
or knowledge of all that this precious name implies ; 
to hear their childish voices reading the story of His life 
and death, and to know that it was a vain sound, and 
that no ray of light had dawned upon their natural 
darkness. And when the hymn at parting was sung, 
and that pleasing sound, a chorus of youthful voices, 
rose in unison, and uttered words of love and praise^ 
the wandering and listless attitude too plainly shewed 
that no one had ever explained to their simple under- 
standing that they were praising the Grod in whom they 
lived, and moved, and had their being. And when they 
knelt down in their classes, and prayed " The Lord's 
Prayer," they knew not that they were speaking in the 
words of that kind Saviour, who took little children in 
His arms and blessed them. No one strove to lead 
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them in the paths of wisdom ; no one taught them the 
rich promise, "She shall give to thine head an orna- 
ment of grace : a crown of glory shall she deliver to 
thee" (Prov. iv. 9). No persuasive lips said unto them, 
^*Take fast hold of instruction, let her not go; keep 
her, for she is thy life." And yet these intelligent 
children would have received with delight any kind or 
judicious notice. When a disciple of iDhrist and lover 
of souls was occasionally led into this beautiful district, 
as a tourist, and naturally visited the schoid, as a deeply 
important nursery for plants of grace — as he went 
round the little classes, and leant over each child, with 
looks of interest and Christian benevolence, which found 
an answer in their guileless breasts, the bright ^es, 
which half shyly, half smilingly, were turned upon him, 
beamed with intelligence, and the slate iimocently 
presented to shew their proficiency in writing or arith- 
metic, the word spelt, as the little finger pointed out 
each letter, the pompously read verse, or the trium- 
phant air with which their very loudest voices pealed 
forth the hymn for his approval, shewed that there was 
an easy avenue to their feelings, namely, the proving to 
them that they were reaUy loved and their welfare sin- 
cerely desired. 

Four years were passed by Gwen at this school ; and 
wheti she left it, she went forth as ignorant of the way 
of salvation and the snares of tibis world as when she 
entered it. No warning voice was raised to say, 
" Keep thy heart with all diligence ; for out of it are 
the issues of life."' And she went to live at home with 
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a heart of stone, as far as spiritual affairs were con- 
cerned 

And now the foolish parents began to reap the fruits 
of their sinful indulgence. Any request of tibeirs, which 
did not meet with their daughter's approval, was flatly 
refused, or received with an impatient movement or 
angry answer ; and although her heart was affectionate^ 
and she loved her parents, especially her father, theii* 
authority went for nothing ; indeed they seldom exerted 
any. Her mother washed, and cleaned, and did all the 
work of the house, without dreaming of asking Gwen 
to assist her, or even reflecting upon the helpless state 
in which she was leaving her, and how totally imfit to 
undertake the charge of a family; yet this foolish 
mother had herself rued the consequences of a similar 
want of training. 

Gwen's parents went to church, and she went to 
chapel, because most of her companions went there, and 
crowd and excitement suited her taste ; but as to pri- 
vate prayer, it was never attended to in the miller's 
dwelling. In the morning, the family arose from their 
sleep, and went forth to their avocations, without the 
least thought of gratitude for the protection of the past 
night, or one petition for guidance during the coming 
day. 

Their meals were devoured with the same reckless 
neglect of the Giver of all good things ; and at night 
they fell asleep, fearless of that eternity into which they 
might have awaked. This was a very cheerless state of 
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things — few of the comforts of this life, and no hope 
beyond ! 

As Gwen's mother never even asked her to help her 
in any of the house- work, the poor girl had arrived at 
the age of sixteen years, and had no knowledge of any 
one thiDg which could make her a useful daughter or 
good wife; and between quarrelling, grumbling, and 
bad management, an uncomfortable home was that 
which the miller's family inhabited. 

Daily attendance for a year at a dressmaker's in the 
village gave Gwen (who was naturally quick, and had 
great taste) a tolerable idea of needlework, and she was 
frequently employed by the poorer members of the 
community to make gowns for them ; and whilst her 
mother was engaged in laborious work, Gwen, seated at 
a little table, and dressed in such tawdry finery as the 
village could supply, and far removed from the bright, 
clean appearance so lovely in all stations, plied her 
needle, and when work failed idled her time at home, 
or went about gossiping from house to house. 
. And did she never read for amusement or profit? 
She possessed an English Testament, which she had 
brought from school ; and her father had an old family 
Bible in Welsh, which was almost the only property 
he had received from his parents, and whose tattered 
cover and missing leaves bore evidence to ill-treatment 
^ — alas ! not the use to edification ! But Gwen had 
left school unable to read either Welsh or English, so 
as to tmderstand what she read. Welsh she could not 
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read at all, and English so imperfectly, as to be almost 
unintelligible to others, and quite so to herself. Thus 
her mind remained a blank — a blank do I say? Com- 
paratively happy could it be so ; but the great enemy 
of souls knows too well his advantage in such a case, 
and sows tares in the unoccupied ground — ^tares which 
soon overrun and fill that heart which should abound 
in fruit towards God. Thus did that precious Book re- 
main unopened, unknown, which would have taught 
her " the way of wisdom," and " led her in right paths." 
Gwen's good looks had attracted the notice of an idle 
and dissolute young man in the neighbourhood ; and 
many a Sabbath evening she would, after chapel, linger 
to talk lightly with him or stroll with him through the 
fields ; or on a Saturday afternoon encourage him to 
sit in her father's cottage, when perhaps only half 
sober, and whoUy unfit for the society of a modest, 
Christian maiden. 

Matters were in this dark state at the time when 
my simple story begins, and very sad it was to think 
that in this sweet valley, which all tourists extolled, 
and where they loved to linger, the Spirit of God did 
not rest with its rich fulness of blessing. But the 
Father of all mercies was not immindful of this portion 
of His vineyard His infinite compassion was moved at 
the sight of such utter spiritual destitution, and a time 
of refreshing was at hand, when the Saviour of mankind 
should claim the souls He had purchased with His blood, 
and ordained to eternal life, in this secluded spot, and 
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should send His own Holy Spirit to bring them to a 
saving knowledge of Himself 

The minister, who had held the living for so many 
years, was called suddenly to his awful accoimt. His 
parishioners were shocked at the unexpected event, and 
his family had to contend with sorrow and poverty. 
But no sweet memories of gracious deeds and wise coun- 
sels did he leave amongst his people, and in a few 
months his name had ceased to be mentioned; and all 
remembrance of him faded away from the placa 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE NEW BECTOR. 

The month of June 18 — was one of the finest, in point 
of weather, I can remember, and our lovely valley had 
never looked more peacefully beautiful. One evening, 
towards the end of the month, is deeply impressed on 
my memory, because it was the beginning of a period 
of blessing to our parish, which, I trust, that the Al- 
mighty, in His infinite mercy, may long continue to us. 
The river, which sometimes floods the whole valley, 
and commits sad ravages amongst our crops, was at 
this time gliding quietly and modestly along its chan- 
nel, occasionally encountering beds of shingle left by 
the floods, on which it rippled with a refreshing mur- 
mur. The undulating line of mountains, and the full 
summer woods, glowed in the slanting rays of the 
declining sun on one side of the valley, whilst the 
opposite side was in shade, refreshing and delightful to 
contemplate, after the intense heat of the day. Some 
little farm-houses, and tiny habitations, betrayed their 
existence, high up on the mountains, by their wreaths 
of peat smoke. The fields of green com clothed the 
sides of the valley, whereon glades were left by the 
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thick woods. The windows of one or two gentlemen's 
seats shone like burnished gold in the setting son. The 
blackbird and thrush — those sweet songsters — were 
delighting all hearers by their gushing melody before 
retiring to their leafy homes. The corn-crake uttered his 
peculiar cry* harsh in itself, yet so pleasing as asso- 
ciated with rural scenes ; and the little flock of domestic 
ducks, who had eluded all the efforts of their owner to 
decoy them in proper time from the river were now 
sailing homewards, uttering notes of perfect content- 
ment and self-satisfaction. The cattle, turned out for 
the fresh, dewy night, after having yielded their milk 
to the pail, were standing in the water, or lying down 
on the soft carpet their Maker has spread for them, 
or wandering over the pastures which they had eaten 
almost bare, or standing with their heads over the 
hurdles which separated them from the uncut fields, 
contemplating, with longing eyes and impatient desire, 
the thick juicy feast so firmly denied them. 

Some of the meadows, which lay close to the river's 
brink, had been mown, and on this evening the well- 
saved hay, made without one shower, was being cheer- 
fully carried to its destination. It was a sweet, quiet 
scene. The women, in rows raking up the hay for the 
cart, dressed in their linsey petticoats, cotton bedgowns, 
and coloured handkerchiefs, were for the most part 
neat and clean in their appearance, and business-like 
and quiet at their work, presenting a very different 
scene from that which is too often met with in dis- 
tricts where the flushed faces, untidy dresses, and bold 
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language of the hay-makers bear testimony to the evil 
effects of beer-drinking under an ardent sun. The 
men here were equally orderly, as they built the 
rick, or guided the hay-carts backwards and forwards. 
And here I must observe, that there is a native pro- 
priety amongst the Welsh peasantry, which I never saw 
equalled, and which, with many other estimable quali- 
ties, makes them a highly interesting people, and one 
you would love to benefit both in soul and body. In 
the comer of the field is almost invariably to be seen the 
can of butter milk, mixed with water, which is con- 
tinually supplied from the house, and which is almost 
their only refreshment during the sultry hours of the 
midsummer day. Some employers are introducing beer 
amongst their harvest people, and nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast between the happy, quiet 
demeanour of the one field, and the noisy, unpleasing 
aspect of the other. 

I love with a sincere Christian love the dwellers 
amongst the mountains and valleys of beautiful North 
Wales, and earnestly hope that our Almighty Father 
may pour out His blessed Spirit 'abundantly on their 
hearts, and send them pastors who will care for their 
souls, and kind, enlightened landlords, who shall strive 
to benefit both their souls and bodies. 

But to return to our narrative. The evening was 
fast closing in ; the crescent of the lovely new moon 
was becoming more and more bright ; the rich glow of 
sunset was fading away; the sheep-dog, who had been 
barking before the horses, and taking a most active 
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part in the day's bustle, was seated close to the rick, 
patronisingly contemplating the work, his tongue hang- 
ing out, and panting with heat and excitement, or occa- 
sionally snapping at a fly, whilst two or three little 
children belonging to the labourers looked into his eyes, 
or pulled his ears, which he bore with condescending 
good-natura 

At this sweet evening hour the new rector, after a 
long and fatiguing drive over a ridge of rough moun- 
tains, was about to descend into the valley which was 
to be his future home. His vehicle was a strongly- 
built old-fashioned phaeton, admirably suited to the 
roads it had to encounter ; and its rattling, with the ac- 
companiment of the drag-chain, would have shocked 
the ears of those accustomed to London-built carriages. 
It was drawn by an excellent specimen of the Welsh 
horse — an animal of the utmost sobriety and steadi- 
ness, built for strength more than beauty ; but he had 
done his master good and faithful service in the steep 
and rocky roads of this romantic country, and his portly 
appearance bore evidence to the kind treatment he re- 
ceived from his owner. 

The carriage was occupied by the rector and his ser- 
vant on the box, his wife and daughter inside ; and a 
first glance at the good minister was sufficient to pre- 
possess you in his favour. Filled with love to his God 
and love to his fellow-creatures, his countenance beamed 
with the feelings of his heart, and a serene cheerfulness 
was his habitual expression ; and though his appearance 
was homely, and his dress somewhat old-fashioned, the 
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dignity of true holiness was stamped upon his whole 
bearing and demeanour, which was as far removed from 
arrogance as it was from servility. It might truly be 
said of him that his whole life was a walking before 
Grod. Prayer and thanksgiving arose naturally in his 
heart on every occasion, and it was his delight to obey 
his Divine Master's conmiand to ** feed His sheep," and 
minister the nourishing food of the word to famishing 
souls. 

His wife was one who joined, heart and hand, in all 
his plans for ameliorating and comforting his people. 
She was an Englishwoman, but she loved her adopted 
country with a sincere and active aflfection, and twenty 
years of her married life had been happily passed in 
its picturesque scenery. Delicate health had left some 
languor and a pensive expression on her face, but that 
vras only when it was at rest, for her countenance was 
as a mirror to reflect the feelings of those with whom 
she conversed. Their joys, their sorrows, their varied 
interests, excited in that heart, totally devoid of selfish- 
ness, an earnest sympathy ; and no one ever left her 
society without a ** word in season " to comfort or sup- 
port them. 

The sweet daughter, who sat beside her on this even- 
ing in the carriage, had been brought up to fix her eye 
on that ** High Priest, who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens.*' She had been taught, by precept and ex- 
jimple, to make the law of her Gk>d her delight, His 
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promises her support, and the blessed atonement her 
only plea in hoping for acceptance and salvation. 

This father, mother, and daughter, were indeed living 
and fruitful branches of the true vine ; and our Saviour's 
aflfecting words, " If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments," were deeply impressed upon each of their 
hearts. But although they possessed the "heavenly 
treasure,'' it was in " earthen vessels ; " and, doubtless, 
many infirmities of the flesh beset them, and reminded 
them that this was not their rest. 

At length the long mountain road was passed, and 
an abrupt turn revealed the valley which was to be 
their future home. The descent into it was steep, and 
whilst the servant got down to lock the wheel, the 
minister lingered to feast his eyes and heart on the 
beauty thus suddenly displayed before him. 

The moimtains on each side were thickly clothed 
with wood, diversified by fields of green corn, small 
farms, glades of emerald moss, and bold masses of rock. 
The beautifully white little sheep of the country peeped 
timidly from many a heatheiy knoll at the travellers ; 
the eagle sailed far overhead, seeking her wild home in 
the distant range of rocky mountains ; the valley slept 
in profoimd peace ; the mowers were wending their way 
home, their scythes glittering in the last rays of the 
sun ; the air was perfumed with the hay, which was 
just stacked ; the sound of a distant waterfall refreshed 
the ear ; many little rills trickled from the mountain- 
sides, and a long range of meadows, beautifully dotted 
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with trees, and divided in the centre by the fantasti- 
cally winding river, terminated in a distant view of 
the sea, which shone in the golden glory of the setting 
sun, and which was peaceful as the land, only one 
little sail, gleaming white, at a great distance. 

The minister gazed upon this scene for some time 
in silence. His heart was too full for speech, full of 
love for that glorious and munificent Creator, who has, 
by the word of His power, brought into existence such 
wondrous beauty, and upholds all things to this day in 
their grand and perfect regularity. The same feelings 
pervaded his wife and daughter, and silent praise and 
thanksgiving hallowed that place and hour. 

As they descended, new beauties were discovered, 
until they reached the level of the valley and the large 
meadow, where the men had just completed their new 
rick, and the women haymakers were preparing to quit 
the field. The good minister stopped his carriage to 
contemplate the cheerful scene, and to enjoy the sweet 
perfume of the fresh hay. He was gazed on with some 
curiosity. A few guessed who he was, for he was ex- 
pected that day at the rectory ; but none could antici- 
pate the blessing which their almighty Father was 
sending them in this quiet, mild Christian. They little 
knew that he came, indeed, as a faithful ambassador of 
Christ, and that his single object was God's glory in 
the salvation of their souls. His heart yearned over 
these simple people amongst whom he had come to 
minister, and to hold forth the word of life — ^these pre- 
cious immortal beings for whose careful nurture and 
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admonition he would one day have to render a great 
account. The words of holy writ which speak of 
Christ's exceeding love for His flock, arose in his mind : 
** He shall gather the lambs with his arms, and cany 
them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young'' (Isa. xL) ; and he humbly yet fervently 
trusted that he might be found a faithful under-shep- 
herd, and that it might be said of many amongst the 
rural population, " They shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels ; and 
I will spare them as a man spareth his own son that 
serveth him" (Mai iiL 17). He waited until they all 
left the hay-field, and as each individual, in passing, 
respectfully saluted him, he silently invoked a blessing 
on their hearts and homes. A short drive brought the 
new rector to his home, and it was just such a home as 
he would have selected for himself — calm and secluded, 
nestling amid rock, wood, and mountain, and refreshed 
by the sight and sound of the river, which flowed past 
it close to the house. 

The rectory had been built by the same tasteful and 
liberal proprietor who planned the miller's cottage, and 
was in the same finished style ; but the late occupants 
had allowed the garden and little pleasure-ground to 
fall into great disorder. They cultivated vegetables in 
a rough, slovenly manner, but none of them cared for 
flowers; and though the flowering shrubs, and forest 
trees, which had been originally planted, had become 
most luiniriant on that sunny bank, yet their tangled 
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appearance shewed that nature alone had guided their 
wild youth. 

The two female servants of the rector had preceded 
his family, and were at the door to receive them with 
smiling faces ; for who could help loving such a master 
and mistress ? They had carefully arranged the rooms, 
and provided a cool repast of strawberries and cream, 
home-made bread and butter; and the bright kettle 
was ready to make its appearance, at a moment s notice, 
when required. They were ushered into the pleasant 
drawing-room, which opened into a shady verandah, 
where a mass of delicate monthly roses quite concealed 
the posts, ran along the wall, and intruded on the win- 
dows. And from this room the valley was seen in all 
its summer evening beauty. Alice Owen (for this was 
the name of the rector's daughter), scarcely noticed the 
interior of the room, but, darting through the verandah, 
explored every portion of the garden and grounds, and 
formed twenty different plans for ornament and con- 
venience. The chorus of blackbirds, thrushes, and 
other feathered songsters, pouring forth their evening 
song in fearless confidence, was indeed a treat to Alice, 
who had come from a part of Wales where wood was 
scarce, and, consequently, birds few. She returned into 
the house full of deUght and excitement, and running 
to her beloved father, the confidant and sharer of all her 
joys and sorrows, the revered parent and faithful friend, 
she rapidly narrated the results of her ramble. 

" dear papa, what a sweety lovely place this is ! 
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I have discovered a wall of rock facing the south, where 
the passion-flower and myrtle will thrive so well ; and 
such spots on the rock for seats ; and such evergreens; 
and I can draw a plan for a parterre on a grassy level, 
now wild and neglected ; and when we invite the school 
children at any time, the glade you see from this win- 
dow is the very place for the tables, and their games, 
and" 

She paused for breath and words, and her fond father 
gazed at her in silence. Her cheeks were flushed with 
excitement, and her eyes bright with innocent joy; and 
as he looked on her slight form and delicate features, 
and thought of her ardent, yet affectionate, clinging 
nature, he remembered that she might soon (for he had 
married late in life) be left in a position where all her 
energies must be called forth to encounter the cares and 
trials of life, and to walk alone deprived of those tender 
parents, who now watched her every movement and 
feeling. His heart was full ; these thoughts, the new 
charge he was undertaking, the memory of many dear 
ones left in his late flock, all combined to excite deep 
emotion. He could not speak to his child ; but when 
words were wanting, wherein to address his fellow 
mortals, he had a resource which never failed — the 
throne of grace, the footstool of mercy, the care of his 
Father, his Saviour, and his Sanctifier. 

" Let us pray," he said in a tremulous voice ; and 
kneeling between the two beings most precious to him 
on earth, his supplication for blessings was soon lost in 
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praise and thanksgiving to the ** Father of all mercies 
and Grod of all comfort." They arose from their knees 
• calmed and refreshed ; for it is a striking distinction, 
that earthly joy, imperfect as it is, excites and agitates 
our hearts, whilst heavenly moments like these, when 
glimpses of the glory to be revealed seem to be allowed 
us, leave us quiet and filled with a holy peace. 

The evening repast was taken and enjoyed. The 
family circle assembled for united prayer. The stars 
shone out in the clear sky. The new moon gave bright 
promise of fine harvest weather. The sounds of life 
died away. The refreshing dew lay thickly on grass 
and flower ; and soon every inmate of the rectory was 
sleeping under the shadow of those Almighty wings, 
which are spread over all who dwell in the secret place 
of the Most High. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

A WORD m SEASON. 

A FEW Aajs after his arrival, Mr Owen, the new rector, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, walked to the 
village school He had always taken a deep interest in 
this field of labour, knowing the importance of early 
training, and was ever vigilant to drop the precious seed 
of tihe word into the young heart, before that age when 
the world, the flesh, and the devil assail it with most 
force. 

As they entered tihe schoolroom the children all stood 
up ; and as they passed along the forms, many a modest 
curtsey was dropt, many a lock of hair pulled, and 
many a sweet, shy face raised to peep at the strangers ; 
and, in return, they received looks of Christian benevo- 
lence and love, which re-assured their natural timidity. 
Mr Owen introduced himself to the schoolmaster with 
that easy, kind address, which proved to him that the 
new rector was not a common inspector or rigid censor, 
but one who desired to give him every assistance and 
encouragement. The children were assembled round 
their new friend, and he spoke to them with earnest 
affection. He was the first clergyman who had ever 
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examined them, with the solicitous desire of knowing 
how stood their knowledge of a Saviour. Many 
answered his questions correctly ; but he saw at once 
that it was aU head knowledge. He told them briefly, 
but impressively, and in language perfectly comprehen- 
sible to them all, the affecting story of the birth, sinless 
perfection, sufferings, and death of the Lamb of God, 
His well-beloved Son. He dwelt much on the unbounded 
love and compassion of that precious Eedeemer, and 
enlarged on the sweet figure of the Shepherd and the 
sheep, as condescendingly spoken by our Lord to His 
disciples. He then asked them what they thought thia 
kind Saviour required from them in return for all His 
sufferings and tender care for their souls. One bright- 
eyed girl, of about fourteen, answered, "That we should 
believe." He saw that she attached no meaning to the 
words, and, for a moment, his heart sank within him, 
feeling how that important word " believe " is misunder- 
stood and profaned. 

" It is a great thing to believe, my dear child," he 
said ; " can you tell me how you are to shew that you 
do believe?" 

A look of simple astonishment was all the reply. 

" To believe in Christ, my children, is to give Him 
your young hearts. This is all He asks from you in 
return for what He has done for you. But I know that 
you cannot do even this. You are all looking kindly 
at me, and I am sure you think that I am a friend 
come here to do you good, if I can ; but oh, my little 
ones, there is One in heaven — ^that Shepherd who gave^ 
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His life for you, the lambs of the flock, and whose eye 
is now upon you. He loves you far better than your 
dear parents can love you, and although you cannot 
see Him, He is now with us, because we are thinking 
and speaking of Him. Kneel down every night, dear 
children, before you go to bed, and ask Him to teach 
you to love Him, and to give you new hearts, and then 
you will understand what He means when He asks you 
for those hearts. He loves to see you happy ; and you 
may play and amuse yourselves, and laugh and be 
merry; but if you love Christ, He will teach you to 
do everylihing that you can to please Him, and make 
you hate wickedness, and long to be washed quite clean 
in His blood.'' 

As Mr Owen spoke to this effect in their own lan- 
guage, and interspersing his address with questions, the 
greater number of the young people listened to him 
with fixed attention, were ready to answer in the best 
way they could, and seemed pleased with his affec- 
tionate manner; and although some evinced restless- 
ness, and some yawned from weariness, the faithful 
pastor was not discouraged, for he knew whom he 
served — he felt that he was in earnest, and he doubted 
not that some seed would take root and eventually 
bear fruit Finally, he knelt down, surrounded by the 
children, and poured forth his soul in prayer for them. 
It was a simple, fervent prayer, full of faith, hope, and 
love ; and when (as he ended with the Lord's Prayer) 
he found himself joined by so many innocent voices, 
his whole heart was filled with desire for their salvation 
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through Christ The schoohnaster felt moved as he 
had never done before. He was an upright, hard- 
working, well-meaning man, but ignorant of the dead 
state of his own soul and the value of the atonement ; 
and as he looked upon the receding figure of the rector 
as he passed down the hill towards the village, new 
feelings stirred in his heart, which the blessed Spirit^of 
God never allowed to sleep again. 

Mrs Owen and her daughter wanted to make a few 
purchases, and Mr Owen accompanied them to what 
was known in the village as " the shop" where a hete- 
rogeneous assemblage of showy caps, gaudy waistcoat- 
pieces, dresses, ribands, hats, woollens, groceries, drugs, 
brushes, kitchen utensils, &c., were to be foimd. The 
ladies looked at some trifling articles, whilst Mr Owen 
quietly seated himself. Being an acute observer, and 
interested peculiarly in this his new field of labour, he 
examined, with solicitude, all the new faces he encoun- 
tered. When they entered the shop, they found the 
master engaged in attending to a strikingly pretty girl, 
but whose dress was neither neat or becoming to her 
station, which was evidently that of the peasantry. 
She drew back to make way for the ladies, but Mrs 
Owen, with that gentle condescension which distin- 
guished her, insisted on her wants being supplied first, 
as she had been the first claimant She curtsied re- 
spectfully, accompanying it with that sweet, frank 
smile, which those who are accustomed to the Welsh 
peasantry are so familiar with, and which wins on you 
irresistibly. The ladies walked about the shop, exa- 
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mining different articles, but Mr Owen, who remained 
seated, observed that the young girl (who was no other 
than Gwen Evans of the mill) was buying some very 
brilliant and expensive riband, which, considering her 
rosy complexion, was as unbecoming to her as the pricQ 
asked was little in accordance with her apparent means. 
On the opposite side of the shop, at the grocery counter, 
a shop-boy was putting up some tea for a little girl, 
whose emaciated figure, pale cheeks, and large, melan- 
choly eyes, spoke of poverty and premature sorrow. 
She received her little parcel and was leaving the shop 
when, as she was passing the rector and turned towards 
him to drop her best curtsey, he called her near to 
himself, in that kind tone and with that fatherly look 
which always won confidenca 

*' What have you been buying, my little girl ? " he 
asked. 

"Two ounces of tea, if you please, sir." 
*' What is your father?'' 
" He is a labourer, sir ; but he is very sick." 
" And what makes you look so pale, dear child ; are 
you sick too?" 
"Very often, sir." 

" Are you going home now to dinner ? " 
"Mother has no dinner for us, sir, but oat-bread." 
" Cannot your mother give you anjrthing else ? " 
" No, sir ; father has been in bed for a long time, 
and mother gets very little by knitting, and this tea is 
for father, because he is tired of gruel" 

The kind rector ascertained the name and residence 
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of his little friend, promising to call soon on her father, 
and, in the meantime, gave her some present relief for 
him; and Gwen, having bought her riband, left the 
shop at the same time with the little girl, intending to 
trim her bonnet for the following Sunday with the 
bright prize. Mr Owen felt interested for Gwen. 
There was something so artless and winning in her 
appearance, that he was convinced her untidiness, silly 
extravagance and vanity, were the results of bad train- 
ing, or rather, want of training; and he desired an 
opportunity to speak a word of advice to this young 
creature. As he walked along the meadows, which led 
both to the mill and the rectory, he overtook Gwen, 
who had lingered to speak to some acquaintance, and 
walking by her side, he asked her some questions about 
the neighbourhood, her parents, &c., which led to the 
case of the little girl's family, which he had heard so 
simply detailed in the shop. 

Gwen bore testimony to the industry, poverty, and 
present heavy affliction of this family, and Mr Owen 
remarked that he was thankful to that almighty God, 
who cares for the poor and destitute, that he had met 
the little girl that morning, and he took occasion to 
say: "Our heavenly Father, who made these grand 
mountains, those thick woods, and the cool, bright 
river, desires that all His creatures should love Him, and 
love one another ; and every one of us is called upon 
to help the destitute and comfort the afflicted. Have 
you ever reflected upon this, my young friend, that ycm 
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are called upon to help the destitute to the best of your 
ablKty?'' 

Owen looked puzzled, but made no reply. 

"You can read, I suppose ? " 

Gwen hesitated, and said, "A little, sir.** 

*' Can you read your Welsh Bible f " 

**No, sir." 

"Then I am afraid you cannot be of much use to 
your sick neighbours in a spiritual sense, imless you 
pray for them. You pray, I hope, Gwen ? " 

Gwen made no reply. 

"You can pray for your afflicted friends, my dear 
girl, and offer them many little kindnesses besides — 
although, perhaps, you cannot give them money. And 
yet we sometimes spend our money in vanity — ^money 
which would bring joy and health into the sick man s 
dwelling. Think of this Gwen," he said, as they parted ; 
and although he made no more direct allusion to the 
three or four shillings spent on the gaudy riband, which 
Gwen carried in her hand, her conscience told her 
that he was thinking about it, and she felt rather sorry; 
but her next thought was an angry one. She felt sure 
that Mr Owen meant to convey a reproof, and no one 
had ever interfered with any of her actions, nor would 
she suffer it now. Accordingly, she went home, 
trimmed her bonnet, outside and inside, with the 
riband, admired its effect in a little glass which dis- 
torted every feature, and then dismissed the whole 
matter from her mind. 

The next day was Saturday, and a great portion of 
c 
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it was spent by the rector in meditation and prayer. 
It was no light thing with him to ascend his pulpit 
and address his new flock for the first time. Deeply 
conscious of his own weakness, he leant entirely upon 
his God, looked to Him for strength, and fervently im- 
plored a blessing on his ministry. There is much to 
love and admire in the character of the Welsh peasantry. 
It is pleasant to live amongst them — they are so orderly, 
quiet, and serious ; and although there is much to be 
deplored, even amongst them, as to intemperance, &c., yet 
a noisy drunkard, in open day, is a thing almost un- 
known, and a loud quarrel or street fight equally rare. 
They are also inclined to be serious, even in their re- 
creations, and the chapel, or prayer-meeting, is associ- 
ated with all their ideas of holidays. Mr Owen knew 
and loved them ; but he also knew and deeply regretted 
the vast amount of profession, empty religious pro- 
fession, which such a state of things naturally engen- 
dered in our sinful condition. He knew how many 
there were who could talk fluently of "grace" and 
"faith,'' and in whose lips the blessed, holy name of 
our Lord was often found, and yet whose lives were 
not consistent with such profession ; who could shed 
tears when they heard of atoning mercy, and yet whose 
hearts were not sincere, neither desirous of purification. 
This dwelt much on Mr Owen's mind, and he spread 
their case before the holy, pure, and gracious Jesus, 
and fervently entreated Him, that amongst this rural 
people "the blood of the covenant" might be held as 
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a thing so sacred, so cleansing, that all sin might be 
hated and cast ont from the secret heart. 

Love to Grod and man was the pervading principle 
of Mr Owen's sonl ; and as he thirsted after conformity 
to the Being he so truly loved, he desired that his flock 
might all partake of the same sanctification, through 
love. 

Having committed his cause to his heavenly Father's 
keeping, he joined his family, for their evening walk, 
with a countenance full of serenity and benevolence, 
fearing nothing for his duties of the morrow, in the 
full confidence that God was "his shield" and his 
"exceeding great reward." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIEST SEEMON. 

A CHOEUS of feathered songsters greeted the famUy at 
the rectory, as they awoke on the blessed Sabbath — a 
day always welcome to them, but peculiarly so in such 
a lovely scene. A blackbird had perched himself close 
to Alice's window, and as she threw open the case- 
ment to enjoy more fully his warbling, a rush of sweet 
summer air refreshed her, after the intense heat of the 
night. She gazed for a few moments on the exquisite 
beauty of the scene, and her heart, as it ever did when 
anything delighted her, rose in praise to the Giver of all 
good. It was not only the excitement of sentiment, 
but the result of deep conviction of creating and aton- 
ing love, based on a prayerful study of His Word, 
which pervaded all her mind. She was an enthusiastic 
lover of nature ; but she saw God in everything, and 
her ardent heart, which might have carried her into error 
and sorrow, had been claimed as His own by the blessed 
Jehovah, and the Spirit of peace, the Holy Dove, had 
descended into her soul, chastening and subduing all 
that was extravagant, and ennobling all that was tend- 
ing towards good. She loved her mother fondly ; but 
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her love for her father was so reverential, deep, and at 
the same time confidential and childlike, that she had 
not one plan or amusement apart from his image. 
After an early breakfast, Mrs Owen and her daughter 
took their Bibles, to enjoy a season of happy meditation 
on the cheering promises and pure testimonies ; and 
then they walked together to the village school, where 
each took a class, and endeavoured to impart to her 
young pupils some of that holy affection for God's 
Word and ways which had been so strengthening and 
comforting to herself. 

In due time the first church bells began to ring, and 
Gwen Evans, who had resolved to accompany her 
parents to church, out of curiosity (in which many of 
the villagers shared),' arranged her dress with more than 
usual care, and remembering that the innkeeper s 
daughters sat in a pew close to her father's, she tied on 
her showy bonnet with considerable complacency, 
thinking that even they could not surpass hers on this 
occasion. Thus she set out for God's house, her heart 
filled with vanity and curiosity. 

Mr Owen left his home with the calm serenity of 
one who, expecting nothing from himself, hopes for 
everything from God ; and strengthened by the love 
which "constraineth," he felt the charm of the Sab- 
bath stillness around on this lovely simimer morning, 
when no sound but the sounds of nature was to be 
heard ; for the manner in which the Sabbath is observed 
in Wales is delightful to a Christian heart. Externally, 
the most profound respect is paid to God's holy day ; 
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and may we not reasonably hope, that a people thus 
seriously disposed may be richly blessed with the power 
as well as form of religion ? Already, it is our priyilege, 
in North Wales, to live in peace and order, with 
scarcely any policemen in our rural districts or military 
force in our towns, and our quarries are unstained by 
crimes or turbulence, being worked almost exclusively 
by Welshmen. 

As the good rector approached the church, he was 
met by the school children, accompanied by Mrs Owen 
and Alice, and headed by the schoolmaster. The dear 
children were all perfectly neat and clean, and walking 
in the greatest order. He joined them with cordial 
affection, and at the gate waited for them all to pass 
into the churchyard, each child in passing saluting him 
with sweet artlessness. Here he beheld with interest 
the materials out of which the future parents, servants, 
labourers, &c., were to be formed, and on whose judi- 
cious training in the "ways of godliness" so much 
depended, and earnestly did he hope that he might 
be spared to lead many of these lambs to God. 

The melancholy aspect of the churchyard, bare of 
trees, surrounded by an ugly, neglected wall, the head- 
stones falling into decay, the walks overgrown with 
grass and weeds, struck sadly upon his feelings ; but 
when he entered his little church, the desolation was 
still more marked ; and to see a house dedicated to 
that glorious and blessed Being, who has given us all 
things so richly to enjoy, thus neglected and despised, 
was, indeed, grievous to one who felt that no sacrifice 
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was too costly to offer His Maker and Redeemer. The 
hymn was given out, and the head boy of the school 
leading in the gallery, the children, with swelling pride, 
sang the verses they had been practising to astonish 
their new rector ; and if excessive effort and loudness, 
almost ear-splitting, can be considered merits in sing- 
ing, those merits could be fully allowed them. 

At the close, Mr Owen proceeded with the service, 
and this man of God did, indeed, pray the prayers, and 
in a manner which allowed every one to follow him 
devoutly, instead of running a race to be at the end in 
time for the Amen. When he read the Word of God, 
it was neither in an affected tone, or with careless in- 
difference, but just as this Holy Book should be read, 
with solemn deliberation, heartfelt reverence, and grate- 
ful love, and as one who desired that every word might 
tell with good effect on his hearers. 

Mr Owen had chosen for the text of his sermon the 
15th verse of the 14th chapter of St John's Gospel — 
"K ye love me, keep my commandments;" and his 
address to his flock on these affecting words was earnest 
and impressive, delivered slowly, and with the dignity 
suited to the important subject He began by setting 
before them the amazing love of Christ for this fallen 
world, displayed from the earliest time, as in the Angel 
of the covenant, to lead, warn, or comfort His people. 
He shewed them how His Spirit of ineffable love flowed 
through the pen of David to be the solace and joy 
of all future saints; how that same Spirit breathed 
throi]ighout the prophets in the most solemn warnings, 
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needful threatenings, and gracious promises to the re- 
turning penitent or sincere child of God — ^promises 
so rich, so numerous, repeated again and again with 
amazing condescension, that none but that exhaustless 
fountain of blessing, even Christ, could have imagined 
them. 

Then came the crowning proof of love, the iDcama- 
tion of the holy God, the spotless Son of the Highest 
assuming our flesh. The lowliness of His birth, and 
subjection to His parents ; the sinless human nature be- 
coming subject to the fire of temptation, that He might 
be able to succour His followers in their temptations ; 
His teaching, so wise, so plain, so full of Divine care for 
our true happiness ; His stilling the tempest, in aid of 
His terrified disciples^ as He now stills the storms of 
sorrow and remorse in our hearts ; His gracious ordi- 
nation of holy men to carry the blessed news of salvar 
tion to all the world ; His parables, so calculated to fix 
themselves in the heart's memory ; His compassion for 
the fainting multitude, and His feeding the hungry; 
His sympathy at the grave of Lazarus ; His miracles of 
healing upon all who came to Him in need or sickness; 
His institution of the holy communion, in remem- 
brance of all this love ; His mysterious agony in the 
garden for us wretched sinners ; His painful death, by 
which a perfect atonement is made for cdl our sins, be 
they Uke scarlet ; His glorious resurrection, and appear- 
ance to His sorrowing disciples, and His ascension in 
the act of blessing ; — ^all this siun of love did Mr Owen 
set before his hearers, in language forcible, yet simple ; 
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lajnd then he appealed to the hearts of each individual 
to ponder over the condescension and forbearance of 
Christ, who speaks to us now in the same words as 
those in which He addressed His disciples, " If ye love 
me.*' " Can it be possible," he continued, " that think- 
ing creatures can be found who should keep back their 
hearts from such a Benefactor and Saviour? Yes, my 
beloved hearers, it is a sad truth, not only do we refuse 
our hearts to this gracious Lord, but we give them to 
His bitterest enemy ; and if our Redeemer were to ask 
each of you, as He did His Apostle Peter, ' Lovest thou 
me?' what must be your answer? Many of you may 
have shed tears when you have heard of His love for 
your souls, and His offered salvation. You may say, 
' I do love my Saviour — I do believe that He will re- 
deem me from death everlasting/ But let me remind 
you of the words of our text What says our Lord? 
* If ye love me, keep my commandments.* My breth- 
ren, ask your consciences at this moment, as in the pre- 
sence of your Gk)d, Are you keeping His commandments? 
Are you serving Him ? Do you truly desire to serve 
Him in 'holiness and pureness of living?' Is sin 
hateful to you, a burden, and intolerable grievance ? I 
greatly fear that some of you have never looked into 
your own hearts, or been convinced of the desperate 
wickedness of our fallen human nature. Ask your- 
selves, my brethren. Is it a fitting return for the love of 
Christ to cherish sin as a precious morsel? Is the 
ready lie, the drunken evening, the cheating bargain, 
the impure design, the anger, hatred, envy, malice, petty 
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theft — ia all this a worthy return for redeeming love ? 
Is it a light thing to say you believe ? to say you are 
washed by the blood of the Lamb, and to make that 
precious blood an unholy thing by your loose lives? 
Are you aware that you are crucifying the Son of God 
afresh, and putting Him to an open shame ? My friends, 
if this is your case, it is a very awful one. Far better to 
be as the poor heathen, who have never heard the holy 
name of Jesus, than to be thus mocking God. Do you 
not know why that blessed One was called Jesus ? Be- 
cause He came to save us from our sins ; not only from 
their punishment, but from their power. If you are 
dreaming of being saved by Christ on any other grounds 
than those laid down in His own pure words yon are 
fearfully deceived, and when you awake from this dream 
in eternity dreadful will be your awaking. But, my 
beloved hearers, this time is not yet come, thanks be 
to the long-suflfering of your gracious Lord ! The day of 
grace is still yours ; and may the love of Christ con- 
strain you now at once to come to Him, humbly kneel- 
ing at His footstool, and saying, ' Wash me thoroughly 
from mine iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. 
Create in me a clean heart, God ; and renew a right 
spirit within me. Search me, God, and know my 
heart ; try me, and know my thoughts : and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting!"' 

Such is a faint outline of the good pastor's sermon^ 
There were many more listeners than usually attended 
the church, and who had been drawn thercl by curiosity 
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to see the new rector and his family. Amongst these 
hearers there were two, into whose hearts the Holy 
Spirit of God, that unwearying Benefactor, dropped the 
seed of life never more to be lost. These were the 
schoolmaster and 6wen. Gwen had, at the commence* 
ment of the service, occupied her attention by gazing at 
Mrs Owen and her daughter ; and when she saw their 
simple attire, quiet demeanour, and apparent abstrac- 
tion from all around them, she felt, for the first time in 
her life, ashamed of her finery ; and as she was seated 
just under the pulpit, and occasionally caught the eye 
of Mr Owen, the fiaming riband in her bonnet became 
odious to her, and she would willingly have retired to a 
less conspicuous position. When the sermon com- 
menced she was still full of vague, idle thoughts, not 
expecting to hear anything interesting ; but Mr Owen's 
solemn manner arrested her attention, which at length 
became steadily fixed, and she felt deeply moved and 
disturbed by his plain, searching questions. Her con- 
science told her that she neither served or desii*ed to 
serve God, and she began to see things in a totally new 
light — ^a light which, thanks be to God, was never ex- 
tinguished, but was destined to shine more and more 
imto the perfect day. 

At nine o'clock on this Sabbath evening, Mr Owen, 
with his wife and daughter, returned leisurely home, 
having taken a delightful stroll after the evening 
lecture, which had been as impressive as, and much 
more fully attended than, the other two servicea 
Mr Owen's heart was filled with that sweet peace 
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which the Saviour beams on those who render Him 
living service. His countenance was pale from the 
exertion he had gone through, but it was serene and 
happy, and that evening walk, with those he loved 
best, and who looked up to him, not in vain, for 
counsel and comfort, was full of cahn delight. The 
new moon was unusually brilliant, the evening star 
shone like a diamond, the sky was a deep blue, 
and the river, which reflected all above it, ran along, 
glittering and rippling, amid the quiet, exquisite 
scenery. 

As they walked, they conversed of Jesus and His 
rich bounty — ^that never-ending theme for gracious 
souls ; and there are moments, on the " Sabbath 
eve in summer-tide," when we forget sin and sorrovr, 
and enjoy fully the peace of God, which "passeth 
understanding.'* They approached a part of the road, 
where a projecting rock caused an abrupt turning, 
and in the stillness of the evening they heard voices 
and occasional coarse laughter. As they drew nearer, 
they could distinguish a man's voice, and the words 
they caught were light and unsuited to the Sabbath — 
indeed to a Christian at any time. They rounded 
the point of rock, and, conspicuous from her bright 
riband, stood Gwen Evans by the side of the dissolute 
young man I have before mentioned as paying het 
idle attentions. He stood with perfect indiflference, 
plucking fern and moss off the rock; but Gwen, 
self-condemned, and thoroughly ashamed of her posi- 
tion, hung her head, and stood motionless. Mr Owen 
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knew that she was not on her way home. He knew 
that the hour was much later than the usual time 
for chapd to be over, and the day before this very 
young man had passed him evidently far from sober, 
and, on inquiry, he had been informed of his bad 
character. Mr Owen had noticed Gwen at church 
in the morning ; and, from the time he had seen her 
in the shop, he had felt much interested by her simple 
manner and frank bright smile. He was grieved to 
meet her thus accompanied, and going away from 
her home at this late hour; and, determined to 
dismiss her companion, he told his wife and daughter 
to go on to the rectory, then turning to Gwen, and 
without appearing to notice the young man, he offered 
to walk to the mill with her. 

" It is late," he said, " and time for you to be imder 
your own roof, Gwen ; besides, I saw you at church 
this morning, and wish to talk a little to you about 
yourself." 

The young man retired sulkily, and Gwen, still 
hanging her head, walked silently beside the good 
pastor. 

" My dear girl," he said, " I have lived many years 
in this world, as my white hairs testify, and you are 
but just entering upon life, therefore listen kindly 
to me, if I warn you against danger. Tell me truly, 
Gwen, have you long known the young man I found 
you with?'' 

Gwen replied, " Not very long, sir.'* 

*' Do you know his character, my dear girl ? " 
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Gwen made no reply. 

Mr Owen continued, "Nothing, my child, is so 
ruinous to all good feeling as the company of a 
dissolute man. Do not be offended, Gwen; but I 
was shocked to hear loud laughter and vulgar jest- 
ing, from your chosen companion, on the Sabbath 
evening, and after I had seen you so apparently 
attentive this morning to the preached word,*' 

But before we proceed with the conversation, we 
must go back a little in our narrative. 

Gwen had gone home from church feeling more 
unhappy than she had ever felt in her life before. 
She could not shake off convictions which had fasten- 
ed on her heart, and yet she recoiled from the thought 
of looking into that heart, and examining how it 
stood towards God. She determined at last to strive 
against her unwonted depression, and to keep out of 
Mr Owen's way, at all events for that day. Accord- 
ingly, she went as usual to chapel in the afternoon, 
and again in the evening ; arid on leaving the chapel, 
about eight o'clock, she was joined by the worthless 
young man before mentioned, who, after some diffi- 
culty, induced her to take a walk with him, which, 
I regret to say, had often been the case lately ; and 
once in bad company, she cast off serious thought, 
and entered into the vulgar jesting and light talking 
which had struck so harshly on Mr Owen's chastened 
ear. 

"Gwen," continued Mr Owen, "do your parents 
approve of this young man's addresses ? " 
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Gwen, hesitating, replied, " No, sir/' 

" I wish you to see, my dear girl, the mischief of 
such companionship. It is not enough that we should 
be pure outwardly, the heart, the thoughts are to be 
kept pure as well It is your heart which God asks 
you to give Him ; and can that Holy God bear to 
look upon thoughts and plans of iniquity treasured 
up in that very heart ? What do you say, Gwen ? " 

Gwen said hastily, and with emotion, "Oh, no! 
He cannot indeed, sir/' 

"You will say you believe in Christ, I suppose, 
Gwen?" 

" I do, sir," replied Gwen. 

" Well, Gwen, if indeed you believe, and God grant 
that you may do so! you are washed clean, in His 
precious blood, from all your sins, you stand as 
holy in the sight of God; but, remember, whom 
He justifies He also sanctifies ; these two are never 
separated. It is very pleasant to the flesh to believe 
that all our sins are atoned for, and yet to go on 
sinning; but this is the most dreadful state a poor 
soul can be in ; and if you do not long to be inwardly 
holy and to grow more and more like your holy 
Saviour, I must tell you, my child, that you have 
neither part nor lot in this matter, and that your 
heart is not right in the sight of God — ^you are of 
those, to whom Christ will say in the day of judg- 
ment, ' I never knew you.' " 

Mr Owen paused, from emotion ; for his heart was 
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the prompter of his lips, and it was no cold fonn of 
words with him. 

Gwen hung down her head, from conviction ; and 
the good man went on : — 

" How differently you would feel, Gwen, were you 
to walk home from church or chapel with your 
mind full of the good things you had been hearing, 
and full of love to God, pleased to look up to Him, 
and shew Him aU your heart, asking Him to cleanse 
and strengthen it, instead of hiding from His glorious 
presence, and being ashamed that the Father who 
created your immortal spirit, and loves you best, 
should read His own child's thoughts. Do you not 
think, Gwen, that you would be happier thus to love 
your God?'' 

Gwen replied, with tears, "Oh yes, sir! but I do 
not know what to do, I have never tried." 

" I will give you two of my rules, my child," said 
Mr Owen, "whatever you want — ^grace, strength, love 
to God, even to health, clothes, or food — ask Christ, 
because He is ready to hear all your wants; and 
whatever your diflSculty is, go to Christy and humbly 
spread out your case before Him — He will never fail 
you or any of His creatures." 

Owen — " But, sir, what shall I ask Him for first, 
I am so ignorant ? " 

" Ask Him to shew you how sinful your heart is ; 
because, until you feel that your heart is wicked, you 
cannot wish to be rid of sin.'* 
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Owen — "I feel, sir, since I heard you this morning, 
that I am wicked ; but how shall I learn to be better ?" 

Mr Owen — " Ask God to send His Holy Spirit 
into your heart, to teach you, to make you clean, 
to turn everything deceitful and evil out, and to 
plant in everything that He loves, to take away that 
which He hates, and to shew you how lovely truth is. 
Bemember, Gwen, you cannot patch up your present 
heart, you must ask for a new one; this is the 
gracious gift of God." 

Gwen — " But, sir, I cannot think how I shall pray." 

Mr Owen — "And yet prayer, my child, is the way 
which God has pointed out to us, in which to come 
to Him, and to get all we want Bend before Him, 
ask Him to hear you, for the sake of Christ, who 
died for you, and then think what you want, and 
ask it just in your own words, with all your heart, 
and this is prayer, Gwen. But there is a Book 
which teaches us the best things to ask for, and the 
manner in which God loves best to be asked. You 
know what Book I mean, Gwen ? " 

Owen — "Yes, sir, the Bible." 

Mr Owen — "You have told me that you cannot 
read Welsh?" 

Owen — " I caonot, sir.'' 

Mr Owen — " Welsh is your native tongue, Gwen ; 
and SiS you speak very imperfect English, if I read 
the English Bible to you, you do not understand 
it, I suppose?'* 

D 
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• 

Owen — "I do not understand anything I hear 
read in English."* 

Mr Owen — "Then, here is the Book of (Jod in 
both languages almost sealed against you, my poor 
child. We must see to this. Mrs Owen intends 
having a class at the rectory every Wednesday after- 
noon, at two o'clock ; would you Hke to come ? " 

Owen (looking up, with her bright smile) — "Very 
much, sir.*' 

Mr Owen — ^Then do so, Gwen, and you will be 
received with Christian love.'' 

By this time, they had arrived within fifty yards 
of the mill, and Mr Owen, believing that Gwen*s 
late companion would no longer seek to join her, 
gave her his fatherly benediction, and returned to 
his own peaceful home. 

Gwen found her father and mother patiently await- 
ing the return of their truant child. They guessed 
what her occupation had been, therefore no questions 
were asked; and these unreflecting parents thus allowed 
their darling to walk in her own paths, although they 
knew them to be crooked paths. 

Gwen was so much absorbed in her own thoughts 
that she scarcely opened her lips ; and in a few minutes 
the cottage was shut up, and the inmates had retired 
tb their sleeping-room. A wooden partition divided 
the little nook in which Gwen slept from the portion 
her parents occupied ; and so fuU was her heart of the 
good rector's words, that no sooner was she alone, with 
no light but that of the moon, than she fell on her 
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knees beside her bed, and lifted up her soul to God. 
At first all was confusion in her ideas; but she re- 
mained there, at the throne of grace, where no sincere 
applicant ever waited in vain, and at length some of 
her new feelings found vent in broken sentences, which 
are more acceptable, we humbly believe, to the Majesty 
on high than the most fluent prayer. She was long 
absorbed in her devotions ; and when she laid her head 
on her pillow, she felt relieved of some of that strange 
weight on her spirits, which had pressed heavily on 
them ever since the morning's sermon. 
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touched her heart with power, and, like all young con-» 
verts, she was inclined to make an idol of her minister ; 
but time taught her better things. She also regularly 
attended the Sunday-school, and, week by week, her 
mind opened to eternal truth, and to knowledge of 
her own utter weakness and incapacity to walk alone, 
or think one good thought, and the Holy Spirit became 
her wise, kind teacher. I have mentioned that the 
schoolmaster was also deeply impressed by Mr Owen's 
first sermon, and he began from that day to seek God's 
face, and was eventually enabled to become a blessing 
to his young pupils. 

In the meantime, everything began to assume a new 
face at the rectory. From disorder and confusion, they 
grew, under the new occupants, into quiet regularity 
and elegant neatness. Having some private fortune, 
Mrs Owen and her daughter were able to add many 
conveniences and simple embellishments to their habi- 
tation. Possessed of taste and refinement, they turned 
all natural advantages to the best account, and soon, 
under their care, the house and grounds assumed quite 
a different aspect Alice was peculiarly at home in the 
flower-garden, and all the training, weeding, pruning, 
and watering of her favourites was undertaken widi 
delight by this sweet, unsophisticated girl But so 
well disciplined was her mind, that she never allowed 
her recreation (and gardening was such) to interfere 
with her duties ; therefore the early morning hour, 
before the sun had attained its full power, and when 
most young ladies are still sleeping, was Alice's time 
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for taiding her flowers ; and as the season advanced, 
the rectory-grounds glowed in floral beauty. The 
hydrangeas (which attain such great size in North 
Wales, and are so much admired for their bright blue 
colour), and many other flowering shrubs, were of old 
growth; but Alice added numerous treasures to the 
parterre, and she was never more happy than when 
dispensing her superfluous plants to her cottage neigh- 
bours, and encouraging a love for flowers amongst 
them. Gwen was frequently laden with roots or cut- 
tings for her little garden, which, under Alice's super- 
intendence, grew into existence, fenced round neatly ; 
and the monthly rose, passion-flower, myrtle, &c. — 
all of which thrive admirably in our sheltered valleys — 
were planted against the hitherto naked walls of the 
mill cottage. But Alice was often discouraged. Gwen 
forgot to water the cuttings, and they all died ; or she 
left the little gate open, and the hens scratched up all 
the seeds ; or, still more lamentable, her father^s pig 
got in and devoured the bulbs, besides destroying the 
pretty turf carpet which Alice particularly patronised. 
It requires a total change of the heart to make the 
careless careful, the untidy neat, the apathetic ener- 
getic. So deeply rooted were Gwen's bad habits — 
they had so grown with her growth, and strengthened 
into a second nature — that it required a long course of 
discipline to eradicate them. But the work of sancti- 
fication, once begun, went on surely though slowly; 
and month by month, almost day by day, some scarcely 
perceptible shade of improvement took place in her 
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character, and shone out in her demeanour. The coarse 
merriment gave place to the sweet quiet smile, or 
happy, innocent laugh, divested of rudeness ; the loud, 
angry tone was seldom heard. The habit of looking 
inwards, and checking the first risings of evil thought, 
was becoming easy to her, and tracing its chastening, 
calming results on her countenance. She became re- 
served and modest in her manners, respectful and 
affectionate to her parents, neat and plain in her dress, 
industrious in her habits, and steady in her private 
devotions; and although she was continually falling 
back into old modes of thinking and acting, she very 
rarely did deliberately what she knew to be sinfuL 
After great training from Alice Owen, and sundry 
failures, Gwen succeeded in raising a fine geranium 
from a cutting; and only those who have planted, 
watered, watched and nursed flowers, can appreciate 
the pride and delight with which she cut the first 
cluster of bloom from this geranium. It was on a 
bright Sabbath, after the morning service, and she 
took it immediately into the house, where her parents 
were seated at their little round table, preparatory to 
dinner, and with an affectionate smile she drew its 
delicate stem through a button-hole in her father's best 
coat. It was the first gift he had ever received from 
his child, and his heart was full and his eyes too ; and 
Gwen felt gushing up in her heart an interest for her 
father which she had never known before — ^not only 
the love which a generous God has implanted in every 
bosom, the natural clinging to kindred, but an en- 
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lightened tenderness, which yearned to see him walk- 
ing with God, and towards everlasting happiness. 

And now she no longer allowed her mother to be 
the slave of the house, but took an active part, and 
endeavoured to spare her as much as possible; and 
when either of her parents was sick, she nursed them 
with a kindness and gentle solicitude which was as de- 
lightful as it was new to them. But Gwen did far 
more for them than this. Every day she brought their 
cause before the throne of grace with earnest desire ; 
she prayed for them, and although she saw no imme- 
diate result or answer to her fervent petitions, she was 
learning to wait God's own time in humble faith. 

Poor Gwen ! she began to believe herself an estab- 
lished Christian ! She had much to learn yet and to 
suffer before she attained that blessed state. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OWEN AT THE RECTORY. 

Two years had passed away since Mr Owen became 

rector of y and in that time many thoughtless, 

careless souls had been arrested in their career of folly, 
and won over to Christ and His holy ways. The 
parishioners had cheerfully subscribed to enable their 
good pastor to procure the assistance of a curate, and 
he was so favoured as to meet with one who went hand 
in hand with him in all good works ; and thus a great 
revival of religion took place in the lovely valley. 
Amongst others, the schoolmaster and his wife became 
consistent Christians, and Gwen Evans grew in grace 
every day. 

The aspect of the cottages in the valley was much 
improved. External neatness began to take the place 
of neglect — the interiors had, with very few exceptions, 
been always admirably kept — and Mrs Owen and her 
daughter, aided by a pious family who had settled in 
the neighbourhood shortly after their arrival, had intro- 
duced the cultivation of flowers, and of the little waste 
patches of ground about the houses — spots which had 
hitherto been abandoned to nettles, pigs, and fowls. 
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This external improvement was just what this naturally 
beautiful district wanted, and added materially to the 
comfort of the cottagers, giving them vegetables to vary 
their scanty fare, and flowers to rejoice their heart 
This same good family strove, to the utmost of their 
ability, to follow the jexample of the. rector ; and it was 
their privilege and delight to supply the bodily wants 
of their poor neighbours, visit and comfort them in 
sickness, and teach the ignorant the blessed truths of 
the gospel. 

Gwen had diligently improved every opportunity of 
perfecting herself, in reading both Welsh and English, 
and had succeeded in proportion to her strong desire to 
improve. She loved Mrs Owen most sincerely, and as 
English was the language which that lady spoke (having 
but an imperfect knowledge of Welsh), Gwen was most 
desirous of understanding it so perfectly that she might 
follow her kind instructress in everything she said in 
her weekly class. Mrs Owen was obliged to employ her 
daughter to interpret to the young people, but her looks 
and manner convinced them that her whole heart was 
in the work. 

Gwen persuaded her parents to read with her for 
half-an-hour every night before retiring to rest ; and it 
was an affecting sight to see this earnest, affectionate 
daughter, seated between her father and mother, striving 
to impart to them that knowledge of divine things which 
the Holy Spirit had taught her. They were dark and 
obstinate. They read and listened to oblige their child ; 
but it required the utmost Christian meekness to bear 
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with their deadness to spiritual things, their total want 
of interest, and the manner in which their attention 
would fly off to any trifle foreign to what they were 
about. Gwen was naturally impatient, and severe was 
the struggle she had with this sin of temper. Often 
the whole effect of ter filial efforts was marred by some 
hasty expression or impatient gesture, which, when she 
got into her little room, she repented of before (Jod with 
bitter tears. But she was learning to commit every- 
thing to God's keeping — ^her own soul, and the souls 
of her dear parents. About this time one of the maid- 
servants at the rectory became very ill, and quite un- 
equal to any work. She expressed an earnest desire to 
return home to her parents, who lived in the parish 
from which Mr Owen had come to our valley, and it 
was necessary immediately to fill her place. 

Mrs Owen had watched all the progress of Gwen*s 
mind, and had rejoiced over her with gratitude to God ; 
and although she was ignorant of much that would be 
required in her family, she appreciated the blessing of 
a godly servant, and knew that Gwen would be willing 
to learn, and honest to perform, her various duties. 
Accordingly, the miller's daughter, to her great joy, was 
established at the rectory, which seemed to her the 
happiest, most favoured spot on earth; and with an 
earnest desire to please her good master and mistress, 
she soon became an excellent servant, and the calm peace, 
love of God, and family union, which prevailed here, 
communicated their good effects to Gwen's heart and 
manners. But she had still to learn how much need 
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the Christian pilgrim has of watchfulness and constant 
prayer for restraining grace. 

One bright naoming in August, the whole village 
was astir unusually early. All the children were in- 
vited to drink tea and pass the afternoon at the rectory ; 
and as it was only once a year that -they enjoyed such 
a treat, they were for the most part astir with the 
dawn of day, and allowed their mothers no rest until 
they were attired in their Sunday clothes, after most 
elaborate washings, combings, brushings, and caution- 
ings to good behaviour. They assembled in the school- 
room long before the appointed hour, which was 
two o'clock, and under the direction of the head boy 
practised numerous songs, which in their simplicity 
they thought would delight the party at the rectory. 
And they were right in their conjectures. It was sweet 
melody in the ears of this good family to hear the dear 
children singing their hymns and simple lays. 

At length the hour so ardently longed for arrived, 
and marshalled in order and accompanied by the 
schoolmaster, they marched to the scene of action; 
and then, indeed, was a season of delight The poor 
children had no village play-ground but the dusty road, 
and the soft turf of Mr Owen's lawn was rapture to 
them. They gambolled about until thoroughly tired 
by their veiy ecstasy ; and yet in. the midst of all their 
exuberant play, not one little footprint was left on 
Alice's neatly dressed flower-beds, or one flower plucked. 
A party of the rector's neighbours and friends were 
assembled to enjoy the sight of this festive scen^ and 
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they all took an active part in supplying the children 
with refreshments and promoting their games. 

Gwen had risen very early, and was quite in her 
element ; for she had had her natural taste developed 
and formed under Mrs Owen and Alice, and she was 
particularly happy in her talent for embellishing every- 
thing. She had dressed out the dining-room with 
flowers and evergreens. This room opened on to the 
lawn, and had been laid out by Gwen, and some tem- 
porary assistants, with a cold collation for the visitors, 
where they might look out on the children's happy play 
when they were tired of sharing it. 

Gwen had been the gayest of the gay amongst the 
children, and, heated and flushed, had returned to 
make her finishing preparations for the in-door refresh- 
ment. Her quick eye detected something wrong in the 
an^angement of the flowers on the mantel-shelf, and as 
they were in tall vases, she stepped hastily and care- 
lessly on a little stool to raise herself; her foot slipped, 
she was thrown forward, and putting up her hand 
to save her face, her elbow went through the chimney 
glass and smashed it. Gwen retreated in dismay, and 
stood in trembling perplexity. 

After reflecting a moment, she ran hastily from the 
room upstairs; and now strong temptation assailed 
her. Falsehood had formerly been her native element^ 
and renewed as was her heart, she was prompted by 
the enemy of souls on this occasion to return to the 
refuge of lies. At first she repulsed the tempter ; 
then she parleyed, and whilst thus hesitating, Mr 
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Owen called heir from below. She went down like a 
condemned criminaL 

" Gwen,'* he asked, "who broke the glass?" 

Gwen, without glancing at it, replied, she did not 
know. 

At this moment, the rest of the party came in, and 
after a few inquiries the subject dropped, as Mr 
Owen i^ould not intrude his domestic troubles on the 
joyous festivity of the day ; but all Gwen's peace was 
gone. When she had uttered that untruth, she felt as 
if she had suddenly fallen from a heavenly height into 
a deep abyss of crime. Only those who, having been 
joined unto the Lord, and tasted the happiness of His 
favour, have fallen from this blessed state, can appre- 
ciate her misery. To have grieved the Holy Spirit of 
God, and caused the blessed One to withdraw the light 
of His countenance fromi us, is unbearable to a gracious 
souL And yet such is the power of sin and of Satan, 
that bitterly as she repented her fault, she tried to 
quiet her conscience by assuring herself that if she 
(ynly escaped detection this once, she never, never again 
would depart from the truth, the happy, lovely truth I 

The dread of forfeiting Mr Owen's good opinion was 
stronger for the time being than the dictates of con- 
science, and she went through her duties that day like 
an automaton, or as one in a miserable dream. 

Mr Owen had observed Gwen's strange manner, and 
his suspicions had been aroused; and when all his 
guests had gone, the table cleared away, and the usual 
calm of his home restored, he called Gwen to. him, and 
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again asked her what she knew about the broken glass. 
Trembling and pale, and feeling as if some £fudden 
judgment must fall upon her, her eyes fixed on the 
ground, Gwen again lied before God, and said she did 
not know how it was broken. There was a short 
pause, during which the poor culprit felt the full 
punishment of her sin. 

*' Gwen, look at me," said Mr Owen, in a calm, firm 
voice. 

By a strong eflfort she raised those guilty eyes to his, 
and her face became suffused with the crimson tide of 
shama Mr Owen read her guilt at once in her coun- 
tenance, and she read in that revered face, in those 
eyes, at first searching, and then changing their ex- 
pression into sorrow^ she read his conviction of her 
falsehood. 

*' Gwen," he again said, in a tone of compassionate 
kindness, " you used to love the words, ' Thou God 
seest me ; ' can you think of that heavenly Father's 
all-seeing eye now, and rejoice in its oversight ? " 

Gwen felt the full force of the appeal She, the 
sincere convert, the prayerful learner, the child of (Jod, 
the aspirant for glory, had lied before the pure Jehovah 
and fallen into grievous sin, because it was against 
light and conviction. She threw herself on her knees, 
and with sobs and in broken sentences confessed every- 
thing — her great hurry and carelessness, her deliberate 
falsehood, her subsequent misery. 

Mr Owen said, as he raised her by the hand, " Gwen, 
I shall say little, for I see that you are already severely 
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punished ; but you appear to feel more dread of having 
lost my good opinion than the favour of your God. 
Look to Him, my child. Before you go to sleep this 
night lay open your heart before Him. Pray fervently 
to be washed clean in that blood of atonement which 
alone can give peace to your conscience ; and pray also 
for strength from above, and remember our blessed 
Saviour's words, 'Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation.' Your spirit, Gwen, is indeed willing, 
but the flesh is deplorably weak in every one of us. 
Now, my child, it is time for our family prayer, and 
never more shall this day's unhappiness be spoken of 
by any of us, neither will we take our confidence from 
yoiL 

The prayer was offered up in faith and love that 
evening, and Gwen knelt down in the profoundest 
humility amongst the others, but with the unbearable 
load of concealed guilt lifted off her heart She was 
long in her own little room absorbed in her devotions, 
and she hardly slept that night, longing for the morn- 
ing, that she might prove the sincerity of her repent- 
ance towards God by a strict and close walk with Him 
in His holy path, and by an active devotion to her 
duties, proving her love to that good master and mis- 
tress who cared so truly for her soul's health, 

Gwen was never again guilty of a deliberate false- 
hood. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE MILLEB'S cottage. 

Thbee years kad passed away, and the valley was sti]l 
blessed under the ministry of Mr Owen. Gwen Evans 
was no longer an inmate of the rectory. Her moth^ 
had been stricken with severe bodily affliction, so as to 
incapacitate her for work, and Gwen felt it to be her 
first duty to go home and attend upon her. 

With deep regret she left the happy home where she 
had been so carefully instructed, and where her cha- 
racter had been enriched with much that was lovely of 
Christian excellence. But she was content to do her 
duty, and her own home had now assumed a very 
different appearance to that which it wore when my 
narrative commenced. 

The interior of the cottage was the perfection of 
neatness. The dresser and little round table, off which 
they took their meals, were beautifully white, from 
cleanliness. The old-fashioned oak cupboard (which is 
to be found in almost every Welsh cottage) was as 
shining as glass, from constant rubbing. The crockery 
made a gay show on the shelves. The clock ticked 
cheerfully ; and Gwen's mother, in an arm-chair, wit^ 
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her feel supported on a little stool, sat in the chunney* 
comer, always tidy and dean in her appearance, and 
supplied vith erery comfort which her dan^ter conld 
procure for her. The passion-flower which Alice Owen 
had giren Gwen, also the monthly rose, had grown 
Inxnriantly over the cottage walls» and were trained 
most accoratety by the miller, nnder his daughter's 
superintendence. The little piece of gaiden-gronnd 
was gay with flowers nearly all the year, and well 
stocked with vegetables, and not a weed was allowed to 
floniish in it The pretty paling which fenced it was 
painted every year at Mr Owen's expense, and the tiny 
walks were neatly laid down with the small shingle of 
the river. 

A thrush (a present to Gwen) was suspended in his 
wicker cage outside the window, and his melodious 
notes seemed to acknowledge Gwen's unremitting atten- 
tion to his few wants. A large tortoise-shell cat was a 
prime favourite with Gwen, and was generally to be 
found stretehed before the fire, sleeping in the sun, on 
the dresser, or sauntering leisurely about the garden ; 
and when he condescended to visit the village, every 
one knew the mill cat, from its superior beauty and 
sleek, fat condition. 

There yrej^ also a few hens, which were kept to supply 
the invalid, Mrs Evans, with fresh eggs for her break- 
fast, and light puddings for her dinner, which Gwen 
prepared most delicately, to tempt her mother's sickly 
appetite ; for she had been no idle spectator of the cook- 
ing at the rectory, although not required to take an 
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active part in it. She also reared chickens occasionally, 
to sell at the inns in the season of tourists ; and all 
this was conducted with beautiful regularity. 

Gwen's mother was naturally peevish and discon- 
tented, and her illness rendered her temper almost 
unbearable. She never appeared to appreciate her 
daughter's affectionate attentions or Christian comfort ; 
and so dead did she remain apparently to spiritual 
matters, constantly interrupting Gwen, when she was 
speaking on eternal concerns, by complaints of her 
bodily infirmities, that the poor girl frequently ran to 
her little room to implore for strength and faith under 
these trying circumstances. 

Every morning before her father went to work, Gwen 
read him some text which she had selected over-night, 
and which she silently prayed might recur to his mind 
during the day ; and at night, it was a pleasing sight 
to contemplate this good daughter reading with affec* 
tionate earnestness a portion of the blessed Word to 
her parents, and afterwards kneeling down with her 
father to pray a short prayer. I say to pray a prayer, 
because she addressed the Almighty with a devotion of 
manner which proved that she was fully impressed with 
the remembrance of the holy Eye upon her, and the 
dignity Of that throne of grace which sh^ could only 
presume to approach through the Saviour of the world. 
Yet, notwithstanding all poor Gwen*s efforts, her mother 
gave but little evidence of being alive to divine truth— 
and she passed away into eternity without any satis- 
factory proof of her trust in the " Bock of Ages." This 
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was an agonising grief to Gwen ; but just at the last, 
she had observed her mother's eyes often raised, and 
her lips moving, as if in prayer; and she seized 
anxiously on this faint evidence, to comfort herself 
with knowing that God can work savingly, in His in- 
finite love and compassion, when all human means have 
failed. 

Gwen, after her mother's death, found time to visit 
the poor and afflicted occasionally, without neglecting 
ttny home duty ; and she made good us& of the know- 
ledge she had herself attained, in imparting comfort to 
the comfortless, strength to the weak, and hope to the 
hopeless. She had little to give ; but she did give that 
little, remembering her Saviour's gracious notice of the 
widow's mite. Besides, she could do many little offices 
of kindness to her neighbours, and she sought out 
opportunities of doing so. The kind pastor often en- 
countered Gwen in the cottages of the sick, and always 
spoke a word of encouragement to cheer her in her 
Ohristian course. Thus glided away time in the sweet 
▼alley. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TIME OF NEED. 

Complaints had for years been made of the quality of 
flour sold at the mill, and although they were little at- 
tended to, as the poor people had no resident landlord 
who cared to take their part, yet, at last, the Tiour of 
retribution arrived. 

A flour-merchant established himself in the village, 
and being tolerably honest, and his flour, which eame 
by sea from an English port, being very superior to the 
mill flour, and not dearer, the people flocked to him to 
purchase, and a great f alling-off took place in the receipts 
of the mill-owner. His natural indolence was at lengdi 
put to flight by self-interest ; inquiries were instituted, 
his agent's dishonesty was proved, and his anger excited 
to active measures. 

It was the end of April ; and one evening Gwen, 
after spreading the table neatly for her father's tea, was 
in her garden watering her plants, and examining with 
interest the progress of some seeds which Alice Owen 
had given her. 'She had finished her pleasing task, and 
had just put aside her green watering-pot, also the gift 
of Alice, when she saw Mr Thomas (the owner of the 
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mill) ride past,' and after dismounting hurriedly, and 
fastening his horse to a gate, entering the mill. He had 
seen Gwen, but had taken no notice of her ; and this 
was so unusual, and his countenance looked so dark, that 
her heart foreboded something wrong. She went into 
the house, where all was peace and order, and the tea- 
kettle was boiling, ready for their social meaL Gwen 
seated herself by the fire, and awaited the result of this 
ill-omened visit. She had some knowledge of her 
father's dishonest proceedings — ^grievous knowledge for 
a loving daughter, who is also enlightened by the grace 
of Gkni — and she tremblingly anticipated some dis- 
closure of a painful nature this evening. 

Soon she heard loud and angry voices from the mill; 
alternately her father and Mr Thomas spoke, and some- 
times both together. She heard violent altercation, then 
an abrupt cessation ; and, finally, Mr Thomas rapidly 
passed the cottage window, mounted his horse, and rode 
away at a brisk trot, leaving poor Gwen almost breath- 
less from suspense and excitement 

Some minutes elapsed, and she did not dare stir from 
her. seat to seek her father ; but at length he entered 
the cottage, his face flushed with passion, but without 
saying a word to his daughter, and seating himself, he 
drank some tea which she poured out for him, but ate 
nothing ; and then, pleading a headache, he told Gwen 
he would go to bed. She went up to her father, and 
looking timidly but affectionately in his face, and trying 
to seem cheerful, whilst her lips trembled, said, " Father, 
dear, will you not say a short prayer with me?"' He 
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pushed past her impatiently, saying, " I am not in a 
humour to be teased or preached to ;'' and she saw no 
more of him that night From that time the miller 
became an altered man. Gloomy, silent, and morose, 
even Qwen ceased to have any influence over him^ and 
she was too timid to trouble him with questions. It 
was soon known, however, that the miller was dismissed 
from his situation for his dishonesty — that he was to 
vacate the cottage in a month — and that he intended 
selling all his furniture. Gwen was universally beloved 
in the neighbourhood, and general was the commisetar* 
tion felt for her; but her father was so sullen and 
obdurate when spoken to on the subject, that people 
ceased to pity him. 

One morning about a week after the miller's notice 
to quit, as he and Gwen were sitting at breakfast, he 
said abruptly to her, " Gwen, I intend going to America^ 
and taking you with me — so make up your mind to it" 
Gwen was quite aware that her father had often received 
letters from a cousin in America urging him to come 
out to the New World, but she had never for a moment 
dreamt of his seriously inclining to such a course. His 
cousin had led a wild, extravagant, reckless life in his 
native country, and never could settle to any occupa- 
tion, and it was a prospect from which Gwen's soul 
revolted to be much in his society, putting a^de every 
other objection to the plan. But this was only one 
ingredient in the bitter cup which unhappy Gwen had 
now held to her lips. Oh, what an icy coldness fell 
on her heart at these words from her father i She knew 
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it was of no use reasoning with him, as, ever since his 
disgrace, he had appeared hard as stone externally, 
although his heart was torn with remorse, convictions 
of sin, and grief for his innocent daughter ; and he really 
thought that it would be happier for her to leave for 
ever the scene of his misdoinga 

Gwen had anticipated all the misery of giving up her 
sweet cottage and garden ; she had expected to expe- 
rience poverty and trial, but all was associated with 
her native valley, and she now felt, when the idea of 
expatriation for Ufe was so suddenly brought before 
her, all the bitterness of her lot ; she felt, for the first 
time, in its full force, the love of country, her native 
language, her native valley, her beautiful moimtains, 
her early associations, her young friends; above all, 
her loved pastor and her happy Sabbaths. She felt 
like a stone, and could make no reply to her father, 
who, finding her so quiet on the subject, for he did not 
venture to look at her, imagined she was quite resigned 
to the change. But Gwen was far from resignation ; 
her heart had risen in rebellion against her God, and as 
soon as her fairer went out, she ran up to her room to 
be alone with her gloomy thoughts. 

She seated herself on a stool, and with her head 
drooping, remained for some time an image of despair, 
thinking hard thoughts of God, imtil at length, alarmed 
at this unwonted state of feeling, she threw herself on 
her knees and tried to pray ; but she could not, and her 
heart felt hard as adamant ; and she could not utter 
one petition. She rose from her knees, and taking her 
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Bible, that blessed source from whence she had so often 
derived strength and comfort, she turned over the leaves, 
and sought out text after text which she had marked in 
happier hours. But her soul was dark, and she found 
no waters of comfort. She murmured to herself, " When 
I would comfort myself against sorrow, my heart ia 
faint in me." 

But (Jod did not leave her long thus cheerless. Gwen 
had often prayed over certain passages of Scripture, and 
besought God that they might rise up in her heart to 
comfort her in time of heaviness or distress ; and that 
blessed Lord, who never turns away from the prayer 
of faith, and whose promise is sure, " though it tarry,'' 
directed his af9icted child to these gracious words : — 
" The Lord will not cast off for ever : but though he 
cause grief, yet will he have compassion according to 
the multitude of his mercies. For he doth not afKct 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men. Let us lift 
up our heart with our hands unto God in the heavens'' 
(Lam. iii.). 

Gwen's stony heart gave way before such gracious 
words, and she wept and prayed before God, pleading 
His own promises for Christ's sake, until she felt a 
strength and peace within which shone out in her coun- 
tenance as she went down stairs to her da/s duties. 

From that time she resolved, with the help of God, 
to bury all useless regrets in her own bosom if she 
could not banish them, and to turn her whole attention 
to her father's happiness and enlightenment ; and she 
was supported in her filial determination. 
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Gwen was spared the pain of a public sale at the cot- 
tage, as their successor took all the fixtures, and the 
neighbours, from kind feeling towards herself, bought 
the smaller articles, wishing to give their kind young 
friend a helping-hand in her difSculties. Poor Qwen 
gave many charges concerning her cat and her flowers 
to the woman who was to replace her at the mill ; and 
as she was a kind, warm-hearted creature, she promised 
that poor puss should know no change in point of kind- 
ness, nor the flowers perish for want of careful tending. 

These may appear trifles to occupy Owen's mind, but 
trifles shew the character; and her benevolence and ten- 
dOT care for every creature, however insignificant, proved 
her to be indeed the follower of that gracious Saviour, 
who careth even for sparrows. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE FAREWELL. 

At length Gwen's last day in her native valley arrived, 
and she had left till that day her most dreaded trial — 
her leave-taking at the rectory. The following mom* 
ing she and her father were to start very early, and 
she had completed all her arrangements, and visited all 
her friends in the village, amongst whom were many 
sick people who had derived much comfort and edifi- 
cation from intercourse with her, and who grieved 
much at this final parting. 

Gwen, about mid-day, took down her dear little 
thrush, who was singing merrily, in total unconscious- 
ness of his kind mistress' anguish, and although, as 
she fed him for the last time, many tears rained into 
his cage, he jumped about and pecked at his food in 
thorough joyousness. 

Gwen, having tied on her bonnet, took up the cage, 
and set out on her walk through the beautiful meadows 
which led to the rectory, pausing frequently to indulge 
her eyes with a feast on all the loveliness around. 
When she arrived, she was received in the well-known 
drawing-room — so fresh, so cool, so simply elegant. 
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SO fragrant with Nature's delicious perfumes — ^those 
flowers which her hand had so often arranged tastefully 
in the vasea Mrs Owen and her daughter received 
their young friend and former servant with that real 
affection which true Christians only can understand 
Both mother and daughter shed tears during this 
affecting interview, and both insisted on Gwen's ac- 
cepting far more of pecuniary aid than strict prudence 
would have warranted ; but on such an occasion the 
heart is apt to overpower the reason. 

The thrush was timidly offered to Alice Owen, as 
the grateful Gwen's only gift to bestow ; and it was to 
her very dear, associated with so much bygone happi- 
nesa Alice received it in silence, but it was because 
she could not trust herself to speak, and for Gwen's 
sake repressed her emotion. One convulsive pressing 
of hands, one rapid glance round the room, and Gwen 
was separated from her friends. 
, Mr Owen then received her in his little study, and 
now was the trial which had weighed most ' on Gwen's 
heart. He came forward to meet her, and taking her two 
hands in his, led her with fatherly kindness to a seat. 

" Gwen,'' he said, after a pause, " you are going to 
what men call the New World, but you carry with you, 
you bear with you, my child, a precious jewel — a soul 
redeemed by the costly blood of Christ — purified, and 
still purifying, you are being tried as silver is tried ; 
and oh, how spotless and glorious will you come out of 
the furnace, to rejoice for evermore that this very trial 
was sent so graciously to you I Will not this be a 
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cause of thanksgiving to you, dear Owen, as it is to 
your affectionate pastor?" 

Poor Gwen tried to answer, but a choking emotion 
took away all power. 

" My poor child/' said the good minister — ^his own 
voice faltering — " it iff a heavy trial, and the flesh is 
weak." 

Gwen kept her eyes resolutely fixed on the carpet, 
but hot, hot tears, rained down, unf elt by herself. 

" Gwen, you believe that your God and my God is 
King of kings and Lord of lords — ^the God of all power 
and might?" 

Gwen bowed her head in meek assent. 

*' Then, my child, you beUeve that at this moment 
He is able to give you riches, joy — cM this world's 
good'; and do you think He is wiUing that you should 
be happy ? " . 

Gwen raised her eyes and clasped hands in assent 

" Then, my child, if He is both able and willing, 
why does He not give you present prosperity? Be- 
cause He is hve — love all-wise, ever-watchfuL His 
love never sleeps, and He sees, at this very hour, that 
the path in which He is leading you is the only path 
which will bring you to His everlasting felicity/' 

This divine, careful love, thus brought to Gwen's 
mind, fell like refreshing dew on her poor heart, parched 
with sorrow, and she felt, for the moment, strength to 
bear her Maker's will with cheerful submission. Mr 
Owen went to a table, and taking up a handsomely 
boimd Bible, with silver clasps, he said to Gwen,— 
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' " This, my child, is my last best gift to you. I have 
often given Bibles to young people, Gwen, and have 
ielt pained to see how coldly they received them ; but 
I know that you do indeed feel the value of this Book 
of life/' 

Owen took the Bible, and clasped it tightly to her 
bosom. 

" Yes, Gwen, you know what it is to feed on this 
bread of life — our Saviour's words. You have learned 
to drink the water of life ; His blessed promises are 
your cordials, your hope, your joy, your ordy stay — ^but 
an all-sufficient stay. Open it, and read what I have 
written in if 

Gwen did as she was desired, and read — 

GWEN EVANS, 

▲ CHILD OF GOD, 
FBOM HIR AFFEOTIONATB FASTOB, JOHN OWEN. 



" The beloved of the Lord shall dwell m saf et j bj him ; and the 
Lord shall oover him all the daj long " (Deut. xxxiii 12). 

'* For our light affliction^ which is but for a moment, worketh for 
tis a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory " (2 Cor. iv. 17). 

Not a day passed, from that time henceforward, in 
which these sweet words were not repeated over by 
poor Gwen, and they seldom failed to revive her droop- 
ing heart. That Bible became her inseparable com- 
panion, her dearest possession, her exhaustless treasury. 

After expressing her gratitude, in broken sentences, 
to her dear pastor, she falteringly said — 
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"The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much." 

Mr Owen knelt down with her, and committed this 
beloved member of his flock to the tender keeping of 
the Chief Shepherd. He brought all her case before 
€rod, and prayed earnestly that she might be the means 
of bringing home her father to the fold of peace and 
joy. It was indeed a fervent prayer of one righteous 
in the sight of God, as being one with Christ, a living 
branch of the true vine ; and it proved effectual 

Gwen felt that it was now time to part, and hitherto 
she had avoided looking at her beloved minister, know- 
ing her own weakness ; but at this last moment she 
raised her eyes, and fixed ihem on that revered, soul- 
beaming countenance, and long and wistful was her 
gaze, but it destroyed all her equanimity ; and clasping 
the two hands held out to her, and covering them with 
tears and kisses, she sobbed out — 

" My more than father, shall I never see you again ? *' 

" Yes, my child, we shall see each other again in our 
Father's mansions. Christ has gone to prepare a place 
for us, and he will come again and receive us. We 
shall meet in spotless holiness, in happiness unspeak- 
able, in glory everlasting — everlasting, Gwen — ^no end 
— ^no sting — no parting." 

He led her to the door, and she left the house, the 
grounds, and crossed the meadows, with earthly anguish 
and heavenly hope struggling for the mastery. Oh, 
the flesh is very, very weak ; but " thanks be to God 
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which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ !'' 

Gwen now felt that she had made an idol of her 
minister, and the wrench which broke the tie was vio- 
lent ; but it threw her more entirely upon that Saviour 
whose friendship is balm, peace, and enduring joy. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE MEEKNESS OF WISDOM. 

The next moniing at a very early hour Gwen and her 
father entered the carrier's cart, which was to convey 
them to the little port from whence they proposed em- 
barking for Liverpool Gwen had never been beyond 
this seaport, and had not much more idea of the 
bustle of the world than the sheep of her native moun- 
tains. A small steamer was to convey them, and what 
with the hot sun on deck, the noise, smell, and finally, 
sea-sickness, poor Gwen felt all the miseries of bodily 
discomfort, added to mental suffering. 

In due time they arrived at Liverpool, and then, 
indeed, Gwen felt herseK as in a new state of existence. 
The noise and confusion of the landing stunned her ; 
the crowd of business-like people, hurrying to and fro, 
the vast amount of shipping, the densely packed build- 
ings, all combined to bewilder the simple village 
maiden, who had lived in the sweet seclusion of one of 
the loveliest valleys of the principality; but as she 
took her father's arm to walk to a house of accommoda- 
tion for the night, she raised her heart to Christ, 
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and leaned on the Sock of Ages, which cahned her spirit 
in the midst of bustle. 

They were conducted to a small public-house, very 
near the landing-place, and weary and giddy from sea- 
sickness, they were glad to take shelter in any domicile. 

Thomas Evans (Gwen's father) went into the public- 
room to seek some refreshment, and poor Gwen was 
glad to escape from the overpowering smell of spirits 
and tobacco to her own little sleeping apartment, 
cheerless as it was. She made interest with a maid to 
bring her some tea there, and having shewn her father 
his room and made him promise to see her before he 
retired for the night, she passed a tranquil hour or two 
in reading, meditation, and thought of the past and 
future. It was getting late, and her father came not. 
He had met some thoughtless, reckless men in the 
steamboat, who had come to the same public-house as 
himself, and he had been induced to join their convivial 
party at supper. His own thoughts were gloomy and 
miserable, therefore he was glad to lose them for a time 
in the rude mirth of his companions, and took more 
brandy and water than he had ever done in his life 
before, and when he rose to leave them, without being 
quite intoxicated, he was very unfit to meet his daughter 
for prayer or Scripture-reading. 

Gwen, tired of waiting, opened her door intending 
to seek her father, but she encountered him in the 
passage, and he followed her into her room with a 
candle in his hand, and then leaned against a wall to 
steady himself. 
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' " Gwen," he said, in a thick and unnatural voice, 
which made her shudder, " I am come to say our even- 
ing prayer with you." 

Poor Gwen went close to her father, and looking 
anxiously into his face, she saw a stony expression in 
his eyes, and smelt a strong smell of spirits, which 
made her feel how unfit he was to address the pure and 
holy Jehovah. With gentle persuasion she got him to 
his room, and taking away his candle, retired to her 
own apartment, but only to pass a wakeful night 
This was such a new, unexpected trial, that it filled her 
with dismay ; but she remembered how the Lord had 
supported her hitherto, and she strove to cast her 
burden on Him. In the morning her father met her 
with an averted eye. He had passed a feverish, rest- 
less night, and his mind was full of gloomy darkness. 
Immediately after breakfast they went out to seek a 
lodging for a few days (which they were obliged to 
pass at Liverpool), and soon turned into a little narrow 
street, very near the public-house. After walking past 
a few doors, they saw "apartment to let" announced 
at a green-grocer's, and stopped there accordingly. 

The shop was of the smallest, meanest description, 
but it was perfectly neat and clean, smelling refresh- 
ingly of the garden produce ; and Gwen, who had never 
seen such fine v^etables before, nor in such clusters of 
skilful arrangement, was delighted with the sight, as it 
reminded her of her dear home and her loved pastor^s 
garden. She prevailed on her father (who was almost 
in a passive state) to enter the shop, and the master 
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and mistress appeared to be an honest and kind couple, 
and as neat in their own persons as they were in all 
around them. Gwen inquired about the accommodation, 
and the woman looked somewhat searchingly at her for 
a few seconds. Gwen was no longer the Gwen I in- 
troduced at the beginning of my narrative. The 
brilliant complexion which had distinguished her when 
first Mr Owen saw her, was gone. The laughing spirit 
had passed away from her blue eyes, but those pale, 
serene features, and the meek, earnest eyes, spoke of 
tho inestimable jewel within — the ransomed soul, 
ransomed with the costly blood of the Lamb of God. 

The green-grocer's wife, though ignorant and un- 
polishedy had a warm motherly heart, and it was 
touched by Gwen's looks and words. She had an- 
nounced that she was going to America, and Mrs Brown 
(the owner of the shop) remarked — 

"You look very delicate, my dear, to begin a long 
voyage and a rough life, and you seem to want rest. 
Come up-stairs, and you shall see what I have. We 'U 
make you and your father as comfortable as we can, 
whilst you 're in a civilised country.'* 

So saying, she led the way to a very clean room with 
a nice bed, and a little recess with another bed, screened 
off from the room. All was quickly settled, and the 
luggage was soon removed to this temporary home. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness of Mr and Mrs 
Brown, who arranged that the lodgers should take their 
meals with themselves, and tried all their eloquence to 
cheer the travellers during their dinner hour. 
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After dinner (which he scarcely tasted), Thomas 
Evans went out, telling Gwen he shotild be home at 
tea-time. He had some arrangements to make respect- 
ing their projected voyage ; and, therefore, when the 
tea-hour passed over and he came not, Gwen was 
willing to hope that business alone detained him. 

Thomas Evans had partly accomplished the affairs 
which took him out, when he encountered his com- 
panions of the evening before, and they persuaded him 
to enter a public-house for a little refreshment, the day 
being intensely hot. He remained with these men, as 
he had done the night before, in order to get rid of his 
own thoughts, and rather dreading a long evening with 
his gentle daughter. The consequence was, that he had 
some difficulty in finding his way to his lodgings, though 
close at hand; and when he got there, hearing that 
Gwen was up-stairs, he blundered up the narrow stair- 
case, stumbled at the top step, lost his balance, and was 
precipitated backwards down the whole flight with con- 
siderable violence. Poor Gwen had heard her father's 
voice, and was hurrying to meet him, when she witnessed 
this catastrophe. For one moment she stood motionless, 
agonising fears making her heart beat wildly ; then she 
ran down and knelt beside her father. Mr and Mrs 
Brown were there also, and had discovered that he was 
quite insensible. Mr Brown immediately ran for a 
doctor ; and Gwen, too horror-struck for tears, placed 
the unconscious head on her lap, as she sat on the 
ground and cried to God in her distresa 

In a few minutes the doctor arrived, and the sufferer 
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was borne to his bed, when it was pronounced that con- 
cussion of the brain had taken place; and though Gwen 
• never opened her lips during the examination of her 

father, she kept her eyes fixed on Dr B , watching 

his countenance to read his thoughts ; and even he was 
struck, though accustomed to such scenes, with the deep 
anguish of her look. She took his directions with 
respect to the night ; and although kind Mrs Brown 
offered to sit up with her, she gratefully declined it 

There is no nurse like a loving, Christian wife or 
daughter. The tenderest, most unremitting, yet judi- 
cious attentions, did Gwen bestow on the bodily re- 
quirements of her dear, helpless father. But it was his 
never-dying soul which absorbed her most anxious 
thoughts, and she wrestled in prayer during the greater 
part of that melancholy night. Her natural reserve 
of character gave way, and she wept over the uncon- 
scious form of her father, called him by every endearing 
name, and murmured the words of the Book of Life 
softly at his ear. It was a season of mental agony ; 
but she remembered that her Saviour "being in an 
agony, prayed more earnestly;" and if ever earnest 
prayer ascended into the holy temple of God, that lone 
watcher's did on this night 

For many weeks Thomas Evans hovered between life 
and death ; and although Gwen suffered unspeakably, 
yet her heavenly Guardian powerfully and wonderfully 
supported her. She could not see through the cloud 
which enveloped the present and darkened the future ; 
but she leaned on the " hope of heavenly grace,'' and 
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when the flood was most overwhelming, she cotild still 
hear the voice of love, saying, *' It is I, be not afraid.*' 
She had never before been cast so wholly on Gtod, and 
the hallowed hours now passed with Him in supplication, 
intercession, pleading, weeping, yet believing, brought 
about a nearness between her soul and that Friend who 
" sticketh closer than a brother," whidi was a blessing 
to her through all her future years. At length she had 
the great happiness to see her beloved father, who was 
inexpressibly dear to her in his helpless, afficted state, 
seated in an arm-chair, and sensiUe to all that was 
going on, though too weak to speak mucL Gwen 
believed that his soul would yet be gathered in to the 
true fold, because she had so often petitioned for it, and 
because Christ is a hearer of prayer; therefore she 
waited with angelic patience her Saviour's own good 
time. Sometimes her father's mind wandered, and the 
dim, vacant eye turned on her almost broke her heart; 
but this became less and less frequent as Ms strength 
returned, and Gwen was constantly procuring some 
little delicacy to tempt his appetite. But the doctor's 
bill had been heavy, and must still continue so, and her 
father's fancies were like those of a child, often requiring 
expensive and unreasonable things. 

Gwen had been trying many methods of adding to 
her little stock of money. She had knitted a great deal, 
but the shops were overstocked with such work, and 
the price she got scarcely repaid her outlay cm the 
beautiful wool she had purchased. Then she tried^ 
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tfarougli her kind friend Mrs Brown, to procure plain 
work, but still totally failed. 

She had not been to the house of God since her 
arrival in Liverpool, and she longed to join the crowds 
she saw passing every Sabbath on their way there. 
Quite unexpectedly, one Sunday morning, as the bells 
were pealing for church, her father said — "Gwen, I 
insist on you going to morning service ; you have been 
quite a prisoner with me, and I know you would like 
to go." 

Gwen, seeing that her father looked impatient at her 
hesitating, quickly made herself ready, and commending 
him to the protection of Grod, she went down-stairs to 
ask Mrs Brown if she could direct her where to go. 
Poor Mr and Mrs Brown, although kind, honest, and 
industrious, were, like many others of their class in 
great towns, very neglectful of haUcymng the Sabbath, 
but rather made it a day of rest from toil, and a time 
of bodily enjoyment. They could not recommend any 
particular church, as they very seldom went to any, but 
they sent their son, a boy of fourteen, to guide Gwen 
to the nearest. 

Arrived there, Gwen entered just in time for the con- 
fession, and at first she was perfectly lost in amazement 
at the fashionable crowd and noble building ; but she 
soon gathered in her thoughts, and remembered where 
she was — ^in God's house. After the first lesson was 
read, and she was prepared to join in the responses of 
the beautiful " Te Deum," the organ pealed through the 
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lofty and extensive church, and a choir of fine, admir- 
ably-trained voices chanted this noble hymn. Gwen had 
never heard an organ before, nor such voices ; and simple 
village-maiden as she was, religion had openecj. her mind 
and refined her taste. She was fully alive to the beauty of 
the performance, and so deeply affected, that she closed 
her eyes and gave herself up to the sweet feelings which 
overpowered her. Affliction had softened her heart and 
shaken her nerves, and it now seemed to her as though 
angels were singing over her strains of compassion and 
love from that blessed place where compassion and love 
are ever full and perfect. Her bosom swelled with 
rapture, and the tears of delight rolled rapidly down 
her cheeks until the cessation of the voices, and the 
dying away of the organ, aroused her to the reality of 
her position. 

Yes, unknown as was this poor girl, and unnoticed in 
this great city, she was recognised and watched over 
by the heavenly hosts as "a member of Christ, the 
child of Grod, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven.*' And when, as the service proceeded, she 
whispered her heartfelt petitions and thanksgivings to 
her Creator and Redeemer, they were graciously received, 
and her soul was comforted and refreshed. 

The minister who preached was rapid in his delivery, 
and altogether there was in his manner a want of that 
impressive, affectionate character which alone can rivet 
the hearer's attention. 

Gwen regretted this the more, as the text he had 
selected was one of the most important amongst our 
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Saviour's recorded sayings, '*For the Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost" 
(Luke xix. 10), and she had anticipated much from 
the sermqn on such a subject. She returned home, 
feeling lighter in heart than she had done for many 
months, and she f oimd her father better, and anxious 
for his dinner. Lnmediately after dinner, she retired 
for a few minutes to pray for strength and wisdom, that 
she might speak to her father about his soul's welfare^ 
as her profound reserve was a sad hindrance to her. 
Gk)d put confidence into her heart ; and returning to 
the arm-chair where this beloved parent was sittmg, she 
drew close to his side, and after some inquiries and 
comments on his illness, she said in the softest, most 
affectionate tone — 

" Father, dear, this is a warning ; this long illness is 
a merciful warning to you — ^a call to turn to God, and 
make yourself acquainted with the road to heaven." 

She paused, expecting either no reply, or one foreign 
to the subject ; but her father looked kindly at her, 
and said — 

" I feel it w a warning, Owen ;'' and she saw tears 
Standing in his eyes. 

She took up her Bible, and read these words from 
Deut. viii 2, 3, 5— 

"And thou shalt remember all the way which the 
Lord thy God led thee these forty years in the wilder- 
ness to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know what 
was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his 
commandments or no. And he himibled thee, and 
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suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, 
which thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; 
that he might make thee know that man doth not live 
by bread only, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of the Lord doth man live. Thou shalt 
also consider in thine heart, that as a man chasteneth 
his son, so the Lord thy God chasteneth thee." 

** I hate looking back, Gwen ; I have done what 
cannot be undone, and looking back drives me to 
despair." 

*' Dear father," said Gwen, " I do not, I cannot wish 
you to brood over your own doings ; and that is not 
what these blessed verses say. It is of God's doings I 
want you to think. Oh, nothing has happened to you 
by chance ! God has led you all your life long in the 
very way He knew was best for your soul's good, and 
that He might do you good at your latter end." 

" Was it good for me to cheat, and lie, and bring my 
child to misery?" said Evans, with deep dejection of tone. 

"Our hearts are proud and stubborn by nature, 
father, and the very confession you have just made 
gives me joy, because it proves to me that God has 
done all, or rather permitted all that is past, that He 
might humble you. Yoxifeel that you have sinned — 
you did not feel it some time ago. God has been 
proving you, and is now searching your heart, because 
as He knows that His commandments are framed for 
our happiness and well-being, He graciously watches 
over us with heavenly patience, to see whether His 
chastening will lead us to walk in them." 
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"All I am certam of, Gwen, is that I am very 
wretched and desponding/' replied her fiather. 

'' Do not say desponding, dearest father. God has 
humbled you, and suffered your soul to hunger. You 
feel a want of something, and if you would but eat 
of this heavenly manna, the Word of life, then would 
you taste that the Lord is gracious, and you would find 
all your doubts and fears passing away before the 
glorious light of God*s Holy Spirit Father, look at 
me, look at my pale face and thin figure ; I have no 
sorrow but you, dear father," she said, clasping his 
hand, and looking earnestly into his face ; *' I can bear 
everything for myself cheerfully, because it is my Sa- 
viour*s will, and He is always near me, supporting me ; 
but I cannot bear to see you gloomy and prayerless, 
and turning away from God — ^it will bring me in sor- 
row to the grave. Oh, for my sake, for your dear 
soul's sake, for Christ's sake who died for you, acquaint 
yourself with God, and be at peace ! " 

" My child, my poor child, I will be anything you 
like. You do not know my feelings. The words of 
that Book, that Holy Bible, which you have for years 
been speaking to me, have entered into my soul ; but 
bear with me, Gwen — -just now I can only look at my 
sins and at God's anger." He paused, and the deep 
gloom which was latterly habitual to his countenance, 
gathered over it once more. 

" But do not, do not look at your sins, father; doing 
so would drive us all to despair. If God were so angry 
with you as to wish to destroy you for ever, would He 
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speak such kind, touching words as those I have read 
to you — * as a father chasteneth his son ? ' What con- 
descending love to express Himself thus ! It is not an 
offended Judge waiting to strike you, but a Faiher 
chastening you, not for His pleasure, but your profit ; 
and the moment you turn, and say with meek heart 
and humble voice, * I have sinned," that gracious Gknl 
answers, ' I have put away thy sin/ " 

" But how can such a wretched, weak creature, come 
toGod, Gwen?"* 

" Christ, father. Jesus Christ says, * I am the way, 
the truth, and the life/ He is the door of the sheep- 
fold— only enter in at this open door. The blessed 
Shepherd says — ' Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden.' Dearest father, those heavy, joyless 
eyes of yours — that sad, hopeless voice — tell me that 
you are heavy laden ; sorrow lies hard upon you — God 
knows, very hard; but sin, sin unforgiven, lies far 
heavier on your heart than all else, my poor father ; 
and nothing can take it off but the precious blood 
of Christ, the atonement suflScient for the sins of the 
whole world, yet offered to each one iq particular — 
offered to you now, my beloved father. * Now is the 
accepted time.' " 

But Gwen paused here ; she perceived that her 
father's attention had been engaged long enough. He 
was deeply affected, but so weak was his brain, that 
from certain symptoms she dreaded a relapse into that 
wandering of the mind, which was so agonising to the 
anxious daughter. She gently arranged a piUow be- 
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hind his head, gave him a restorative, which he was 
taking two or three times Srday, and sat beside him 
until he sank into a cahn sleep. She then lifted up her 
heart in gratitude to Gk)d, who had heard her humble 
petitions, and disposed her &ther to listen to her words. 

Towards evening, Thomas Evans reverted to their 
morning's conversation, and said — 

" What was your text, Gwen, this morning ? I like 
to hear you speak, dear, though I am so dark and 
ignorant.'' 

Gwen repeated it — " For the Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost.'' There was 
a long pause, during which Gwen rested on Christ, 
and waited for His Spirit to apply those wondrous 
words to her father's heart At length Thomas Evans 
said — 

'' But I am so hard, Gwen, I cannot seek ; so hard 
in heart, yet so wretched, so cheerless I " 

" But, father, only think for a moment on the com- 
fortable words of the text You are weak and power- 
less, and Christ, the Son of Grod, the King of Glory, 
comes to seek you. He seeks you by a thousand kind 
invitations in His Word — He seeks you by His blessed 
Spirit, which is always waiting to be gracious — and 
He seeks you through me. His humble, yet willing in- 
strument, your own loving, praying daughter." 

** Gwen, you may take all this to yourself, because 
you have done no sin that I can remember, and you 
turned to God in earnest, as soon as good Mr Owen 
began to preach those excellent sermona But my sins 
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are so many — so much, latterly, against knowledge 
and conscience — that how can I expect God will receive 
me 7WW, that I have done all the mischief I could do 
in health, and am a poor, sick, helpless man?" 

"Well, father, suppose I grant all this — suppose 
that you had served Satan with all your strength and 
heart and soul, you have at last seen the misery of his 
service — that he is a wretched deceiver. He robs us 
of our peace, he robs us of the happy, loving favour pf 
God, he robs us of all solid joy and comfort in this 
life, and leaves us without any hope for a better, but, 
on the contrary, with a fearful expectation of judgment. 
But when we are thus wretched and undone, the glorious 
Redeemer comes to save us from Satan, from the curse 
of the broken law, from everlasting punishment ; and 
for this free grace you have only to stretch out your 
hand, to ' arise and go to your Father,* with an humble 
and penitent heart" 

Oh, how obstinately the human heart resists free, 
glorious, gospel grace I Still Thomas Evans resisted 
it, and said to Gwen — 

" But I have often heard this, and over and over 
again have gone and sinned and resisted the Holy 
Spirit. I must have forfeited all hope of pardon/' 

What heavenly patience shone on Gwen's counte- 
nance, the reflection of her blessed Saviour's Spirit I 

"Father," she said, "you have forgotten the last 
words of the text I brought before you, ' that which 
was lost' Can you be worse than lost, undone, ruined, 
a bankrupt in every hope ? Well then, Christ, and 
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Christ alone can save the lost, can raise up the undone, 
can rebuild the ruin into a holy temple, can enrich the 
bankrupt with a heavenly inheritance, because He has 
paid all the penalty of your sin, fulfilled all the right- 
eousness of the law, and everliveth to make intercession 
as the Lamb of God.'' 

All this conversation sank deep into the heart of 
Evans, and although he soon relapsed into the same 
apparent apathy, his soul was gradually awaking out 
of the sleep of death. Later in the evening he ex- 
pressed much concern, on Gwen's account, for the 
future. 

" Feel no trouble on my account, dear father," said 
Gwen ; ** I have spread my case so wholly before God, 
and committed all my future to His wise keeping, that 
I can quietly wait on Him. My daily prayer for you 
is, that our heavenly Guide will save your ' soul from 
death, your eyes from tears, and your feet from falling ; ' 
and then we shall be happy wherever we are," she 
added, in a tremulous voice, but with a patient smile, 
which cut her father to the heart 

She soon continued — 

"But this is the Sabbath ; let us think and speak of 
nothing but God, His Word and ways to-day, father ; 
let us hallow His day of rest, and He will bless our 
days of toil" 

Thus ended this Sunday, and Gwen slept more 
sweetly than she had done for months before, because 
she had hope of her father. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE PATIENCE OP HOPE. 

The next morning Gwen was greeted by a letter from 
her beloved pastor, Mr Owen, for she still called him 
her pastor, and in every difficulty tried to think what 
his advice would be, and the letter was f uU of Chris- 
tian comfort and profitable words. He entered into 
her sorrows, allowing their poignancy, but pointing out 
to her how preferable was her position, devoid of 
earthly joys though it might be, to that of the most 
prosperous child of the world, who knows not the 
favour of the Almighty, and exhorting her to keep her 
eye fixed on Christ, and to hope in His mercy and love. 
He enclosed with cheerful aflfection a sum of money, 
which appeared large to poor Gwen, and which was in 
reality very large, considering his means and the 
claims which he delighted to answer in his own parish. 
Just as Owen was shewing her father the letter and 
money, honest Mr Brown made his appearance, his face 
radiant with good-humour. 

*' Well, Owen," he said, " I Ve found employment for 
you, and you must not say no, for my wife and I 
have arranged all things quite comfortable." 
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Gwen smiled and inquired what it wa& He then 
told her that a person he knew who had a little flower- 
stall just outside the great market was going to 
America, and was to embark in a few days. He had 
made every inquiry, and Gwen could on very reason- 
able terms have the stand baskets, &c., belonging to 
the young woman about to emigrate, and as she had 
such taste in flowers, and it was a business which 
had answered very well for some years, he thought it 
the very thing for her. 

" But my father '' said Gwen. 

" Oh, we Ve arranged all that, Gwen ! Your father 
is getting almost hearty again, and has moped quite 
long enough up here. He shall come down into our 
parlour, and you know we can see him through the 
window, and my wife will be backwards and forwards 
to see if he want anything, so we '11 take the best care 
of him." 

Gwen was so gentle, kind, and grateful for any little 
attention, and so devoted to her sick father, that she 
had quite won the hearts of this worthy couple, and 
even when she had ventured to speak to them on the 
subject of the Sabbath, to keep it holy, they had taken 
it in good part, seeing her afiectionate earnestness, 
and they had gone pretty regularly to church since she 
had been under their roof. 

At last Gwen entered cheerfully into Mr Brown's 
arrangement, and he took her with him to see her new 
post, and to complete all the necessary arrangements. 
He led her, with true English pride, entirely round the 
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noble Market which Liverpool can boast of ; and when 
Gwen saw the admirably-arranged stands, with vege- 
tables of every description, in season and out of season — 
the bunches of grapes (a fruit of which she had only 
read in Scripture), amidst their fresh green leaves — 
the baskets of f agrant oranges — the heaps of nuts — the 
varieties of well-saved apples, without a flaw — the plums, 
greengages, &c., with their bloom unsullied — the peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, blushing in almost faultless 
beauty — ^above all, when she entered the flower-depart- 
ment and found herseK in an atmosphere of exquisite 
fragrance, and surrounded by the richest produce of the 
greenhouse, floral treasures such as she dreamed not 
that earth possessed, — she felt indeed in a new world, 
and praised God for His lovely, bounteous, and wise 
creation. Truly there was not a more grateful heart in 
that great city than poor Gwen's ! God is very kind to 
His children. Her languid, anxious eye had long been 
watching the countenance of one very dear to her, yet 
differing from herself in all that she deemed most 
essential ; and now that eye was refreshed by dwelling 
oji the fairest of her heavenly .Father's gifts. Her 
health was weakened and her senses benumbed by long 
confinement in the close atmosphere of a sick-chamber ; 
and now the soft summer breeze brought delight to 
every nerve as it came laden with sweet and delicate 
perfumes. The little stand which Gwen was to preside 
over, and which was on the outskirts of the Market^ 
appeared very humble, after all she had seen ; but 
she was assured by the rosy, good-tempered woman who 
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had for some years possessed it, that it answered very 
well, and she gave Owen all the particulars about the 
garden from whence she procured the flowers, &c. The 
arrangements for the transfer were quickly ended be- 
tween honest, guileless people ; and in a few days Gwen 
was to take possession. 

On the day fixed, Owen rose from her bed very early, 
and after her morning devotions, and a hurried break- 
fast, she took her two baskets, and set out on her 
walk to the nursery-garden, which was nearly a mile 
from the town. When she arrived at the open gate, 
she saw, just inside the garden, a large greenhouse, 
and the door of this being likewise open, she walked 
in, and again enjoyed all the luxury of colour and per- 
fume. An old man, with white hair, and a ruddy, 
cheerful countenance, advanced towards her, and asked 
her kindly what she wanted. Owen saw at once that 
he was the owner of the garden, although his dress 
scarcely varied from that of his work-people, excepting 
perhaps in superior neatness. Having heard her busi- 
ness, he directed her to the adjoining oflSce, when her 
eyes were greeted with the sight of strange-looking 
seeds, and single specimens of dahlias, almost too beauti- 
ful, in Owen*s opinion, to be real The son of the old 
man was at a desk, and having listened with quiet 
attention to Owen's wants, and found that she was 
succeeding his old customer, he gave the necessary 
orders, and she sat down to wait for the filling of her 
baskets. 

The garden was not large, but beautifully kept and 
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highly productive. The father had commenced life as 
a garden-boy in his native country, North Wales, and 
by his good conduct and industry he had gradually 
arrived at competency and high estimation. He had 
almost given up the business to his only son, although 
he still took an active part in the lighter work ; and 
this son, unlike too many sad instances to the contrary, 
treated his father with the same respect and affection 
he had ever shewn towards him when totally depend- 
ent upon him. 

William Jones (for this was his name) possessed a 
manlyi honest, generous heart ; and when I say that it 
was also a sanctified, renewed heart, I have bestowed 
on him the highest praise which man can deserve. He 
strove to walk with God, and to serve him as a son 
serveth his father ; and God blessed him accordingly. 

He had perceived, from Gwen's way of speaking, 
slight as the peculiarity was, that she was a country- 
woman of his own ; and more than once, as she sat 
there, his eye wandered towards the pale, meek, spiri- 
tualised face of this chastened follower of the Lamb. 
Suddenly he left his desk, and going out to the man 
who was cutting the flowers, directed him to a few 
that were more than commonly pretty and fragrant to 
add to the mass ; and finally, when the man entered 
the ofiice with the baskets, William took them from 
him, and approaching Gwen, offered them to her, say- 
ing— 

" You are going to exert yourseK to make an honest 
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Hvelihood — ^may God bless and prosper you in your 
plans I " 

The tone of kindness, in itself, would have aflfected 
Gwen much, but the blessing invoked on her touched 
a chord veiy deep in her heart, and she could not trust 
herself to articulate, but taking the baskets with a 
modest curtsey, she held out some silver in her hand, 
that he might take what was owing for the flowers, 
which he did in respectful silence, seeing her emotion ; 
and she hurried away. 

Shortly after Gwen had taken her place at the 
market, a drizzling rain commenced and continued 
steadily all day. This discouraged her weak spirits a 
good deal, but she arranged her nosegays with the 
most perfect taste, and placed one or two of the rarer 
flowers, which William Jones had ordered to be thrown 
in, conspicuously in each. Many passed her on their 
way into the market ; some stared rudely at her ; others 
took up the flowers, touched them with their warm 
fingers, smelt them, inquired the price, and went on 
without buying! Gwen was not active in soliciting 
custom. The fact is, that she felt peculiarly sad, and 
her thoughts had wandered far away to her mountain 
home — never again to be her home — ^and the kind 
looks, words, and offices she had been accustomed to 
receive amongst her own people. She thought of the 
bouquets she had so often arranged for Alice Owen and 
her mother, and their sweetly-spoken thanks and admi- 
ration of her skill ; and now no one seemed to care for 
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her or her flowers, and a feeling of desolation crept 
over her weak heart. She sold scarcely any flowers, 
and was impatient of the prolonged absence from her 
father. Like all ardent spirits, she felt discouraged in 
proportion to her sanguine hopes, and in a hurry she 
rose from her seat, and went to seek her sick parent in 
his helplessness. She found him tolerably cheerfal, 
and speaking gratefully of the kind attentions he had 
received from Mrs Brown. 

Gwen felt that she had indulged an impatient spirit 
and given way to despondency, which of all things she 
desired to guard against, as engendering hard thoughts 
of her merciful God. She took her Bible as usual 
when alone for the night, and read these verses — 
"Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall 
fruit be in the vines ; the labour of the olive shall fail, 
and the fields shall yield no meat ; the flock shall be 
cut oJQf from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the 
stalls ; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the 
God of my salvation" (Hab. iil 17, 18) ; and then she 
prayed fervently that this spirit might be her spirit, 
and that she might rest quietly tmder the shadow of the 
Almighty. The next morning was fine, and the walk to 
the nursery-garden delightful Gwen seated herself at 
her little stand with renewed hope, and asked God to 
bless her efibrts. Everything seemed to prosper this day. 
Her modest manner and sweet pale face attracted many 
passers-by, and one of those kind Christian ladies, whose 
delight it is to comfort and cheer those who seem 
to want support, was particularly interested by Gwen's 
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appearance and answers, and bought a large number o£ 
her flowers. They were all sold early in the day ; and 
the first thought which suggested itself to Gwen as she 
counted her money, was to buy her dear father a pair 
of good spectacles, as lately he had pleaded dinmess of 
sight as an excuse for not reading the blessed Bible, 
whenever she had urged him to do so ; and though her 
heart told her that it was more the wUl than the power 
which was wanting, she resolved to leave no aid untried 
on her part Accordingly she made the purchase, and 
met the invalid with a smiling countenance when she 
went into his room. She displayed the spectacles to 
her drooping father (for he had relapsed into melan- 
choly thought and retrospection), and then with playful 
tenderness she put aside the hair from the pale, thin 
forehead, in order to fit them on. Excepting when 
quite powerless from illness, Thomas Evans had always 
wilfully insisted on arranging his own hair, and there- 
f 01*6 Gwen had not noticed any change in its appearance. 
But this day as she parted it she observed many streaks 
of silver amongst the dark locks, and as she gazed on 
these first symptoms of change and decay, and then 
contemplated the altered face below, her feelings, so 
long pent up, so carefully guarded, burst through all 
restraint, and letting her head drop on his shoulder she 
sobbed and wept as she had often done in her petted, 
wilful childhood. This was the triumph of nature, and 
for a short period it had its sway ; but soon the light 
from above shone into her soul, and the recollection of 
that state where there shall be faultless beauty, undying 
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felicity, and no change, parting, or sorrow, and to which 
she trusted that her beloved father woidd be admitted 
through the blood of atonement, checked her passionate 
grief, and she gently withdrew from the paternal arm 
which had encircled her in fond sympathy, and taking 
up the Bible, asked her father to read Hebrews xii., 
which he did with much feeling. Gwen repeated after- 
wards emphatically to her father — " Let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith ;" and as 
she spoke she raised her head to Jesus for patience, 
meekness, content, submission, and heavenly-minded- 
ness. 

As Thomas Evans looked on his daughter's coun- 
tenance, he thought that only the Holy Spirit could 
give such an expression as beamed from it, and he 
longed to be a partaker of that peace which God only 
can impart But pride and stubbornness still kept 
him silent, and his lips refused to speak to his meek, 
tried daughter, that which was in his heart. 

Thus closed this day ; and, day after day, Gwen 
worked for her parent, prayed for him, read to him, and 
bore with his waywardness with constant meekness and 
sweetness. Thus it often pleases God to try His chil- 
dren to the uttermost before He shews them " the end 
of the Lord^ that the Lord is very pitiful and of tender 
mercy/' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE COMFORTER. 

Gwen's little business prospered beyond her expecta- 
tion, and a period of remarkably fine weather favoured 
her much. Her daily visits to the nursery-garden, and 
her continued modest demeanour and reserved manner, 
created for her a deep interest in the heart of William 
Jones ; and a few Sundays after their first acquaintance, 
he called between services on Thomas Evans, having 
the double object of becoming acquainted with Gwen's 
father, and administering some comfort to the sick and 
depressed man. Gwen had not returned to the first 
church she went to in Liverpool, but the Sunday after 
had entered one where the gospel was preached fully 
and with that aflfectionate earnestness which distin^ 
guished her own dear Mr Owen. On the day in ques- 
tion, when William Jones visited her father, Gwen met 
him at the door of the house on her return from church, 
and her heart was full of pleasant thoughts of the 
sermon, and the words of the text had sweetly fallen 
on her soul like the dew on a parched garden, watering 
her languid graces and rendering her faith, hope, and 
love more vigoroua The words were — "Thou wilt 
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keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee ; because he trusteth in thee'' (Isa. xxvi 3) ; and 
the preacher had beautifully described that " peace of 
God," peace in trying, exciting prosperity, peace in the 
storm of adversity, peace in sickness and pain, peace of 
conscience, peace with man, peace with Grod, peace in 
death, peace for ever and ever in heaven : and so full 
was 6wen of such delightful meditation, that she was 
quite abstracted till the kind voice of William Jones, 
awoke her from her musing. She gladly ran up to her 
father to announce the visitor, and request that he 
would see him ; to which at last he gave a rather surly 
assent, and the honest-hearted gardener accosted him 
with all the frankness and benevolence of a true Chris- 
tian. By degrees he led the conversation to serious 
subjects, and Thomas Evans listened with a softened 
heart to his words, although from his outward appeaxr. 
ance no one could have supposed that he felt either 
grateful or interested ; and when his new friend offered 
to come again on the following Sunday, he merely 
bpwed his assent. 

But William Jones was not discouraged. He knew 
the pride of the human heart, and the gates of brass 
which Satan opposes to the entrance of the Holy Spirit 
into the soul of fallen men. But he also knew the 
unwearying graciousness of that Spirit ; and he never 
despaired of any living creature, persevering in his 
efforts to do good. 

The next morning, at the nursery-garden, Gwen 
thanked him with tears of gratitude for his Chris- 
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tian sympathy — and she needed sympathy, poor girl, 
for she felt that nothing but a miracle of divine 
grace and compassion coidd arouse her imhappy 
father from the despondency in which he was sunk, 
and which was a trial almost beyond her strength. 
This day, as she was returning home from the market, 
she was tempted by some of the finest peaches that ever 
were seen, and bought four of them for her father. 
•They were most tastefully arranged in a little basket, 
wrapped in fresh green leaves ; and Gwen, as she went 
into her father's room, drew forward the little table and 
placed the tempting fruit close to him, begging him, in 
her most winning manner, to eat one for her sake. The 
dull, heavy eyes of her parent rested for an instant on 
the basket, and saying impatiently that he could fancy 
nothing just then, he attempted to remove the table 
further from him, when it tilted a little on one side, 
and the fruit was thrown violently to the ground, where 
it lay, burst and smashed from its luscious ripeness. 

Gwen felt a cold hopelessness creep over her weak 
heart, and she seated herself opposite to her father with- 
out uttering a word or attempting to pick up the fruit. 
There she sat motionless, and almost as pale as marble. 
All her young hopes seemed to be crushed — all her 
little plans and efforts for her father appeared to fail 
She murmured to herself, " All these things are against 
me," " my punishment is greater than I can bear." She 
was sorely pressed in spirit, and the future looked so 
dark, so dreary, that her poor human nature recoiled 
from it. 
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Her father, wondering at her stiUness, looked fixedly 
at her for some minutes ; but she regarded it not, seem- 
ing turned to stone. He was shocked at her appearance 
and at the desponding expression and attitude of his 
child. He had been accustomed to see her cheerful or 
submissive, and always ready to speak comfort to him 
in his wayward humours; therefore to see her thus, 
alarmed him. He trembled for the first time -at the 
effect which his obstinate dejection might produce on 
her mind, and a flobd of tenderness overpowered him, 
so that he could only articulate, " Gwen." In an instant 
she was beside him ; she then threw herself before him, 
and clasping his knees, said — 

. " Father, my heart is breaking ; it is slow torture to 
see you day after day refusing comfort as you do, and 
looking at your poor child with such hopeless eyes. 
Indeed, indeed, I cannot bear it." 

Her sobs impeded her utterance, and there was a long 
pause, because her father's lips moved several times, and 
the words refused to come forth. At length he said, 
With the deepest emotion — 

" Gwen, teach me to pray." 

Gwen, with a rush to her heart of joyful gratitude, 
which none but a Christian daughter can appreciate, 
clasped her father's hand in hers, and raising her eyes 
with fervent desire to heaven, she said, " Lord, teach us 
to pray ! Lord, we believe, help our unbelief!" 

She could speak no more; but this was the most 
blessed moment of her life, as her heart remained in 
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communion with the gracious Being who had answered 
her humble petitions for the salvation of her father. 

They knelt together ; and although in that great city 
they were unknown, uncared for, yet were they precious 
in the sight of Grod. • Yes, the King of kings and -Lord 
of lords spread His sheltering wings over them ; the 
Eedeemer of the world beheld of the travail of His soul 
and was satisfied ; the Holy Dove brooded over them 
with peace and love, and the ministering angels were 
around them in this time of reconciliation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PEACE IN BELIEVING. 

The next day Qwen and her father met at their hnmble 
tea-table, but with bright, cheerful countenancea 
Thomas Evans felt as though a heavy load had been 
lifted from his heart. He began to experience some- 
thing of the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
He had groaned imder the heavy yoke of sin, and now 
he was entering that blessed service which is " perfect 
freedom ;" and all the past, with all its guilt and grief, 
was forgotten in the joyful sense of free forgiveness and 
pardoning love. 

Gwen, on her part, rejoiced in complete forgetfulness 
of self. As to the future, God was in it ; however long 
the vista, happiness for ever with Christ was at its ter- 
mination, and the light of His countenance cheered the 
way. Her father was now a renewed being — a happy 
follower of the Lamb ; what could she not endure under 
these altered circumstances ? Suddenly Thomas Evans 
said to his daughter — 

"Gwen, you have been a guardian angel to your 
erring father; you have been the blessed means of 
bringing a lost sheep home to the fold, and how can I 
ever repay you?" 
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He paused from emotion, and then added, hurriedly, 
** Gwen, my love, we will go back to our Welsh valley 
as soon as I am strong enough, though I should pass 
the remainder of my days in the work-house/' 

Who can describe the thrill of rapture which ran 
through Owen's frame at these words! Her loved 
country, her young companions, Mr Owen, the dear 
familiar language, the river, the mountains — aU that 
she had considered lost to her for ever, to be restored 
again ! A gush of thanksgiving to that Lord who is 
rich in mercy to all who call upon Him, could alone 
relieve her full heart, and then she thanked and blessed 
her father. He shook his head moumf uUy as he looked 
on her countenance radiant with hope, sajring — 

" I shall be a sad burden and disgrace to you, my 
child." 

"As to a burden, father, never speak that word 
again; will it not bq my happiness to work for you? 
You know that I can get needlework at home, and 
when you are strong again there will be something I 
trust — ^we will pray that there may be — for you to do ; 
and oh, how happy we shall be, walking before Ood, 
and living once more in our own dear, dear country ! 
And as to disgrace, father, Ood has forgiven everything, 
and that is a blessed thought. All our neighbours will 
soon see that you are renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and many, I trust, will praise Gk)d on your ao- 
coimt" 

Owen lost no time in writing to her kind friends at 
the rectory, announcing to them the happy change in 

H 
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her circumstances. She had never summoned courage 
to name the subject of America to her father since his 
accident, and had not allowed her mind to dwell on the 
future, comtmitting it to her Almighty Protector, and 
now how graciously had He rewarded her for her child- 
like trust I 

Her letter was soon answered by Alice, and she ex- 
pressed the utmost delight at the prospect of Gwen's 
return, saying that she and her father must not give 
themselves any concern about a habitation, as Mr Owen 
had suggested an arrangement which she was sure 
would satisfy Gwen ; and that when the time of their 
return was fixed, everything should be in readiness for 
them. 

The warm-hearted and generous Alice, as soon as she 
read Gwen s letter, had secretly desired that she had the 
means of providing her and her father, destitute as they 
were, with a comfortable home ; and whilst she was 
musing on this subject, her equally generous, but usuaUy 
more prudent father, named a cottage near the rectory 
which was untenanted, and which had a nice piece of 
garden ground attached to it, and he thought it was 
just suited for Thomas Evans and his daughter. He 
added, that he would cheerfully undertake the trifling 
rent asked for it, at all events for the present. With 
the assistance of friends, he was sure they could soon 
get suflScient simple furniture for the ^Jvanses to begin 
with ; every one would be rejoiced to see the kind, good 
Gwen once more. 
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Alice was quite in her element To have the arrange- 
ment of the house and garden was unmixed delight 
to her benevolent heart, and she was indefatigable in 
her exertions. 

Mr Owen received a letter a few weeks after Gwen's, 
the substance of which I must explain. William Jones 
had been much interested by Owen's appearance the 
first time he saw her, and each succeeding interview, 
both at his garden and at her father's lodgings, had 
tended to raise her in his estimation, and to strengthen 
the honest attachment which he felt for her. She was 
so guileless and simple, yet such a spiritual Christian ; 
so quiet and gentle, yet so actively industrious; so 
attractive in her appearance, yet so sweetly modest in 
her manner, and so delicately neat in her dress ; she 
was also such an excellent daughter, and withal so hum- 
ble and unconscious of merit, that William Jones felt 
she would be a treasure beyond rubies to one who could 
appreciate her and gain her affections. He resolved to 
write to the good minister jGlwen so often named, and 
candidly state his feelings to him, making a few inqui- 
ries, for the satisfaction of his father's scruples, should 
he entertain any, about her previous character. The 
letter was like himself — frank, generous, yet delicate, 
and expressive of his Christian character. 

Mr Owen was most favourably impressed as to the 
mind of the writer, and answered his letter in the same 
spirit in which it was written. 
' The month of October had arrived, and Thomas 
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Evans was so much restored in health as to declare 
himself equal to the journey, and Gwen began to make 
her arrangements for their return to Wales. 

She had one task to perform, and that she shrank 
from, she scarcely knew why — ^this was to announce 
their approaching departure to William Jones. When 
America was supposed to be her destination, the cheer- 
less future seemed so settled and determined, that she 
could talk of it before him with calm resignation ; but 
now that they were to remain in the same country with 
him, she felt how much it would grieve her not to meet 
him again, and a certain shyness kept her silent about 
the time of parting. Thomas Evans had only seen 
WilMam Jones on Sundays, and then the conversation 
had been so entirely confined to subjects now of the 
deepest interest and importance to himself, that although 
he loved his new friend, and clung to him as one who 
had helped him much in his entrance on the path of 
life, he had not talked to him of his plans for the future. 

Gwen had made every arrangement to give up her 
business in the Market, and her father had fixed on a 
day, God willing, to leave Liverpool She went for the 
last time to the nursery-garden, and as she entered the 
gate and looked around on familiar objects, and met 
the kind look of William Jones, a sadness fell on her 
spirit; and when she attempted to tell him of their 
approaching departure her voice failed, though her 
tremulous lips moved. By a strong effort she at length 
hurriedly thanked William for all his kindness to her- 
self and her father, and told him that in a fortnight 
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they purposed returning to their native valley. He 
said little at the time, but told Owen he should see her 
in a day or two. Gwen's announcement decided Wil- 
liam Jones for a plan, which during the last two years 
his father and himself had been discussing. They 
were natives of North Wales, and the father had, during 
all his prosperous career in England, constantly looked 
to ending his days in his dear country. He had been 
most successful in his long course of honest industry, 
and he and his son were now desirous of disposing of 
their business, and taking a farm in Wales ; and as they 
had no relations they cared for in their own country, 
and Gwen was so deeply attached to her sweet valley, 
William Jones determined to seek a home in that dis- 
trict. He was far from presumptuous, but the innocent, 
artless Gwen had unconsciously betrayed the interest 
with which she regarded him on more than one occa- 
sion, and the emotion he had witnessed, when she an- 
nounced her intended departure, confirmed him in this 
belief. The old man rejoiced in everything that gave 
his excellent son pleasure, and entered warmly into his 
views, William Jones opened his heart to Gwen, and 
she received his manly, generous offer with unaffected 
simplicity and heartfelt delight. 

"But my father," she said ; "I can never desert my 
poor father." 

" Your father, Gwen, shall never be separated from 
you, except by his own wish. There will be plenty to 
do in our farm when we get one, and he will find enough 
occupation and amusement with us."' 
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What a change in the earthly prospects of this child 
of God ! Truly " the Lord God is a sun and shield : the 
Lord will give grace and glory : no good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly. Lord of 
hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee" (Ps. Ixxxiv. 
11,12). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

On the 1st of November, Thomas Evans and his daugh- 
ter embarked at Liverpool for the same little port in 
Wales from whence they had come a few months be- 
fore ; but with what altered feelings 1 Evans was still 
weak in health, but he was bright in souL He was 
rejoicing in that blessed sense of forgiveness when all 
the past is blotted out from Gk)d's Book of remem- 
brance, — all cleansed away by the precious blood of the 
Lamb of God, and the pardoned sinner is longing for 
opportunities to shew his gratitude and love to His 
Maker, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. Gwen was still pale, 
and her countenance pensive ; suffering such as her's 
leaves its ineffaceable traces. Her rosy colour never re- 
turned, her eyes always retained a shade of deep thought- 
fulness, but her smile was soft and sweet, and no one 
could look on her without heartfelt interest. 

The weather was such as we often e:q)erience in the 
early part of November — cahn, sunless, still, and pro- 
foundly peaceful The voyage was quickly performed 
on the unruffled water, and Gwen once more set her 
foot on her native land. Oh, the rapturous joy of that 
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moment ! The sound of her own language, the recol- 
lection of her anguish when she last stood there, the 
present happy contrast, caused tears of joy and grati- 
tude to gush from her eyes. 

In consequence of Thomas Evans' weak health, they 
slept that night at the port, at the house of a relation, 
and the next day, after dinner, they mounted on the top 
of the mail-coach, which was to convey them to the 
valley. After passing through a rather, dreary-looking 
country, you see before you a barrier of wooded moun- 
tains which seem to stop all further progress, but on a 
nearer approach, you perceive that the road winds 
through these mountains, and suddenly the beautiful 

valley, the river, the village of A , the distant blue 

hills of D , are revealed to the admiration of the 

traveller. Owen's feelings may be imagined as the 
familiar scene burst upon her view — ^this scene, every 
feature of which was engraven on her heart, and 
which she had so mournfully brooded over when she 
thought that she should never again behold it She 
recognised, one after another, the different mountains 
which so peculiarly mark to the native of suc& a dis- 
trict the different locaUties — some peaked, others round, 
others craggy and bold, jreli all beautiful in the eyes of 
Gwen. Presently the distant plantation around the 
rectory was seen, the pretty house peeping from it, the 
blue column of smoke rising straight up, and clearly 
defined against the high, wooded hill behind, and which, 
with all the thick woods around the valley, glowed in 
the rich, glorious autumnal tinta 
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At length they must pass the milL As they did so, 
Evans turned away his head, and an expression of pain 
shot across his features ; but Owen pressed his arm 
gently, and whispered to him — 

'' Lord, I will praise thee : though thou wasj angry 
with me, thine anger is turned away, and thou com- 
fortedst me ;" and then her father turned and smiled 
upon her as he would upon a ministering, comforting 
angeL 

In the meantime Alice Owen had been indefatigable 
in her exertiona She had, with the permission of her 
parents, engaged a woman to take care of the cottage 
intended for the Evanses, and had selected one to whom 
Gwen had been very kind in a long illness, attending 
to both her bodily and spiritual wants, so that she was 
but too happy to render any service to her young friend 
and benefactress ; and she seconded Alice most ener- 
getically in all her arrangements The little cottage 
was rendered, by her industry, exquisitely clean ; most 
of the neighbours had contributed some trifle towards 
the furniture, and the kind, pious family I have before 
mentioned had been most liberal in their contribution 
of more substantial articles. But Alice was not content 
with the mere necessaries of life. She had resolved 
that Gwen should miss the adornments of her former 
home as little as possible. On the evening in question, 
a cheerful fire blazed in the little kitchen-grate, and a 
beautiful tortoise-shell cat was luxuriating in the 
warmth, occasionally half -opening her eyes, in lazy 
security, at any movement near her. The same thrush 
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which poor Gwen in bitter anguish had given to Alice, 
was suspended in his cage near the window. The gar- 
den-ground had been neatly dressed, and although there 
could be no flowers at that season, yet Alice had filled 
every spot intended for flowers with perennials from 
her own and her friends' gardens, and some evergreens 
of old growth were already in it^ giving it a cheerful 
appearance. 

Inside the cottage a little tea-table, set out most 
temptingly with a plate of beautiful apples from the 
rectory, a honeycomb, and other requisites, awaited the 
travellers ; and a large china bowl filled with the choicest 
dahlias added brightness to the comfortable interior. 
The tea-kettle had been hissing, and sliding forth its 
cloud of steam for some time, and the good woman in 
charge had gone to the door twenty times in impatient 
expectation, when at last she espied Gwen and her father, 
followed by a man carrying some of their luggage, 
coming slowly down the road. 

I must leave to the reader's imagination the delight 
of Gwen when she entered the little home, so carefully 
prepared by aflfection for her ; the meeting with her 
friends at the rectory ; the fulness of content her heart 
experienced that night as her father knelt with her, and 
they poured forth their thanksgivings unto Gf>d, the 
Giver of all good. She slept sweetly and calmly once 
more in her own home, her dear native land, and under 
the wings of the ever-watchful Jehovah. 



CONCLUSION. 123 

" The Lord is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his works. 

" The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, to all that 
call upon him in truth. 

" He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him : he also will hear 
their cry, and will save them" (Ps. cxlv. 17-19). 

'' Lord of hosts, blessed is the man that trusteth in thee" 
(Ps. Ixxxiv. 12). 



THE END. 
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